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Truty this nineteenth century is an age of wisdom. Verily we are an example 
for the nations of the world. 

We improve in most things. By improvement we mean the setting aside of 
old and worn-out instruments, the fashioning of new ones, and the adaptation 
of our theories to the wants of the present age. In commerce we progress; in 
industry we improve ; in physics we learn; in art we advance ; in medicine we 

rofit by experience; in knowledge we increase ; in literature we add the bril- 
iancy of modern talents to the thought and learning of former times. In 
almost ig orig indeed, we make an onward way: we are aiming at perfec- 
tion, if we have not reached it; we are seeking, if we do not find; and we 
endeavour to overcome, if we do not conquer. 

In one matter, however, we remain plunged in the mire of prejudice, and 
folly, and superstition. Perham however, this is some trifle which, in our 
anxiety to progress in great affairs, we have allowed to slip by unchallenged. 
Not so, however; we decorate and beautify and strengthen, and enlarge, and 
enrich the superincumbent mass, whilst the basement is rotting away beneath ; 
we vaunt and boast of our Corinthian capitals of polished society, and listen to 
the sparkling sophistries of Burke, whilst the substructure is eaten by worms, 
worn away by time, sinking into the earth, and threatening to carry away the 
whole fabric into everlasting, total, and irremediable destruction. e gild, and 
man, and furnish forth our ships while the sea is drying up beneath us; for we 
study to improve our commerce, our industry, our medicine, our arts, our 
literature, whilst in government we consent to cling to the ancient and decayed 
institutions which the miserable ignorance of an unenlightened generation, 
buried for ages in the grave of time, has bequeathed to us, and which we bid 
fair to bequeath to our children. 

Humble and docile followers of a forgotten age! We should call the man 
a fool who would say that the waggon-tracks and bridle-paths of three hundred 
years ago were preferable to the iron-bound roads of our own time; we should 
regard as no better than a maniac the individual who should affirm that trial 
by fire and water was more just than that by jury; we should laugh at the 
assertion that forty-oared galleys were more formidable in war and more useful 
in pene than the steam armaments of our own days; we should despise the 
buffoon who declared that the arrows, pikes, and spears which gave victory to 
a Norman conqueror in England, are more terrible than the round shot, the 
steel weapons, and the fiery missiles which modern warfare launches forth in 
battle ; and we should, in a word, ridicule the ignorance which should place in 
favourable contrast with the inventions of this generation the rude, unwieldy, 
imperfect, and unsatisfactory contrivances of men whose very graves are un- 

nown; yet in the matter of government we spurn at innovation. Folly 
has yp arerig us an hereditary house, and we honour and uphold that here- 
ditary house as though it were impiety to pronounce it useless, dangerous, and 


ridiculous. We cling to our peers as though they wrought us good ; we revere 
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our ancient dignitaries as though they were able and honest men; we revel in 
this dust and these dry bones, as though they still wore the shapes of vitality, 
and thought and reasoned like the present age. Hitherto we have done this, 
and by —s it have made ourselves a mark for derision and contempt. We 
continue in the old way now, and bring fresh scorn upon our heads; but how 
long we shall progress in the same road towards poverty and ruin, it remains 
for the present generation to decide. 

The debate on the Parliamentary Oaths’ Bill brought out the character of 
the House of Lords. The old gentlemen are afraid of the Jews ; or rather their 
ferocious and malignant intolerance urges them to oppose the admission into 
the legislature of men who, in all reason of right, and ability, and patriotism, 
should sit there, if the citizens of the country choose to give them their franchise. 
To suppose that the electors of London, or any portion of the United Kingdom, 
will submit to have their privileges tampered with by what, in Lord Palmer- 
ston’s language, we may call a house of antiquated imbecility—a house of ig- 
norance and quackery, of conceit, and impertinence, of selfishness, bigotry, and 
political dishonesty, is to suppose a paradox. The Lords have now their choice. 
‘The country is tired of them—the country hates them, despises them, and will 
suffer their existence only so long as they shall not thrust their impudent op- 
position in its face. Let them, therefore, profit by the grace which is allowed 
them. Their position is one of delicacy and danger: they are within an inch 
of the precipice. The cry of “ No Peers!” has been raised in more than one 
great assemblage in this Metropolis; the name of hereditary legislature has 
become disgusting ; and the mention of the obnoxious house is met with uni- 
versal execration and abhorrence. If, therefore, the Lords sit trembling in 
their places, fearing for their privileges, and watching with alarm the progress 
of public knowledge, it is assuredly not without cause. Inquiry is moving, 
and it is an indisputable fact, that as folly organised, superstition carried out, 
and ignorance has supported the system of hereditary legislation, knowledge 
will, in the course of time, blow it to the four winds, and teach the country 
what bitter experience ought long ago to have taught it—that misery and 
poverty and national degradation are the inevitable fruits of privilege. 

These malignants have a singular theory of wisdom—or rather pretend to 
have, for their selfishness is greater than their ignorance. They declare that 
the Jew must perform all the duties of the citizen, whilst he must not enjoy 
his rights. This is reducing him to the condition of the slave, and it speaks 
well for the temper and moderation of the Jews that they suffered the insult 
so long. Now, however, is their opportunity; they have the opinion of the 
country with them; they are regarded by all honest men as worthy of the 
great right which they contend fur ; the struggle is ours as well as theirs. They 
must pursue their object—they must continue the contest—they must fling 
defiance in the face of hereditary imbecility ; and it will be seen whether they, 
in conjunction with the other citizens of the state, will not be able to carry 
a point defended only by the miserable bigots of the House of Lords. 

Few, we fancy, will contend that wisdom is hereditary. If any will affirm 
this we shall set them down as lunatics, whose opinion is not worth a rush. 
But none will maintain it. If, then, wisdom is not hereditary, why should 
power be so ?—for we know that power not guided by wisdom is never directed 
to just ends. It is purely a matter of chance, and it is an infamy to this coun- 
try, a stain upon her justice, a blot upon her name, an imputation on her com- 
mon sense, that she trusts her wealth, her liberties, her welfare, her honour, 
and her place among the nations to the accidents of chance. The power of the 
House of Lords is hereditary ; its wisdom is not so; its titles and dignities are he- 
reditary, if its honesty is not so; its privileges are hereditary, if its charity and 
good will are not so. We may go further; we may maintain that, with few 
exceptions, its imbecility, its ignorance, its selfishness, its insolence, its super- 
stitions, its malignity, descend from father to son, year after year, age after age. 
The young peerlings—knowing as they do that their father’s descent into the 
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grave will immediately lift them into honour, opulence, and power—trouble not 
themselves with those studies, that application to learning, that attention to 
morals, that imitation of virtue, and that ambition of exalted honour, with which 
the commoner must fit himself for the legislature. None of these things is ne- 
cessary. He may spend the first years of his life in idleness and folly ; he may 
revel during his early manhood in profligacy and debauch, to the neglect of 
knowledge, to the scandal of his family, to the infamy of his country, to the 
pollution of his mind, to the enervation of his body, and to the utter cankering 
of his heart; he may devote his prime of years to luxury and debasing plea- 
sure, to political dishonesty, to intrigue, to the support of bigotry, to the defence 
of privilege, to the injury of the people, to the maintenance of aristocratic war 
forces, oppression, misrule, and injustice; and he may pass his old age in mumb- 
ling superstition, in encroaching on public rights, in fattening on the plunder of 
the nation, in clinging to the skirts of malignity, in wasting the time of the 
country, and in destroying the little remainder of his strength in a life of pro- 
fligacy ; and he may go down to the grave a debauched and degraded sinner, with 
guilt on his head and infamy on his name; yet all this while he may be the 
honoured and immaculate hereditary legislator, with titles, and privileges, and 
wealth, and power to rule this great country as his will may prompt. 

We here single out no particular peers of whom this picture is the type. We 
do not even maintain that there are such in the House of Lords. We have 
nothing to say, of course, against individuals, as regards their private morality. 
The subject is better left alone. Inquiry might reveal unpleasant if not dis- 
graceful truths; so that we shall not dive into the mysteries of our noble House 
of Peers. We do not declare that there are such; but that such there may be 
we will maintain and do maintain; and if there be such there is no help for it. 
They are hereditary ; we must submit to their rule. We have no choice left 
but to abolish the institution altogether or suffer from its evils. 

Lord Brougham appeared in his usual character while speaking on the subject 
of Hungarian independence. We have recently heard, from quarters whence 
such folly was not to be expected, of his lordship’s honesty, consistency, public 
services, and abilities. Abilities we grant him, and we grant that his public ser- 
vices entitle him in one respect to the grateful memory of his country; but 
weigh those public services against the frequent occasions on which he has 
obstructed legislation, opposed reform, supported injustice, encouraged the rob- 
bery and oppression of the poor, and they will weigh but as dust in the balance. 
As for honesty and consistency, we altogether deny his claim to those merits. 
It is only ignorance or conceit—or what is worse, interested slavishness—that 
will now put forward such assertions. The man’s political name is universally 
execrated, and will continue to be so until oblivion wipes itout. By him, as by 
many others among the admirers of cruelty and treachery, who cannot see virtue 
where it really exists, accusations of cruelty, faithlessness, selfishness, and fraud 
have been heaped upon Kossuth, whose nobility of mind, bravery, disinter- 
estedness, ability, and patriotism have been indicated by the warm and generous 
applause of this country. 

But his lordship and his compeers can see merit only in men of their own 
calibre—that is to say, men who have turned their coats, who have sold the 
honesty of their names for place, power, and aristocratic patronage, who have 
lost their political character, and are now only worthy to sit in that great house 
of imbeciles of which the country is now so thoroughly weary. Long may he 
continue to view virtue in such a light. The praises of Louis Napoleon, Jel- 
lachich, Paskewitch, Haynau, the butcher of Naples, and the odious tyrants of 
Russia and Austria sound well sung by such as he; Kossuth, Bem, Dembin- 
sky, Gérgey, Batthyany, Mazzini, Ledru Rollin, and Garibaldi would loathe 
such foul adulation from such lips. To be heaped with invectives by such slan- 
derers is to be loaded with praise by honest men; to incur the hatred of such 
vipers is to draw down the admiration of generous minds; to call forth the ve- 
nom of such reptiles is to deserve the laudations of a free, and brave, and gene- 
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rous nation. Their panegyric is an insult, their abuse an honour; and while 
those able and gallant men can command, as they do command, the encouraging 
plaudits of the admiring people of England, they will deem it no injury, no 
dishonour, no misfortune, to be stigmatised as traitors, to be branded as cowards, 
to be hissed as thieves, and to be denounced as the enemies of their country, by 
such as Lord Brougham and his associates. 

The desolation of towns, the hanging of priests, the murder of children, the 
scourging and slaughter of women, the massacre of the innocent and the de- 
fenceless, the plunder of the poor and the oppression of the weak, by which the 
imperial generals have written their names in characters of blood and infamy 
on the page of history, speak well for their defenders in the House of Peers. 
Such actions—and they cannot be, and are not denied—render them worthy of 
their panegyrists. Meanwhile, their enemies will find a vindication of themselves 
in the loud and unanimous applause of this country ; for the reptiles who slander 
them are not of the country, although in it, but the hired and servile tools of 
power. All their admirable qualities will in time shine brilliantly through the 
cloud of opprobrium and vituperation which has been hung before them ; and 
as for their bravery, the utter defeat of the imperial hosts speaks of that, and 
the retributive slaughter of those devastating armies has created the proverbial 
saying in Vienna, that to be led forth against the defenders of Hungary is to be 
led like sheep to the shambles. 

Facilis descensus. So it is with the liberties of the Continent. The people 
rise, struggle, gain a partial victory, and relapse into indifference. Their 
tyrants, ever ready to seize upon such opportunity, profit by the neglect of their 
subjects. They snatch and re-gather the scattered fragments of power, although 
to reach them it may be necessary to clear the way with fire and slaughter, to 
wade through blood, to employ sword and gallows alike unsparingly, to trample 
down the poor and the rich, the woman and the child, to devise a thousand 
contrivances of. cruelty and revenge to wreak upon the unhappy people. To 
deal with them it is necessary to be ever watchful; never to trust to their 
honour or their good faith, or even good sense. Despots as they are, they 
profit only by the misery of their ever miserable subjects, who, deluded by 
their false promises, by their cant of paternal affection, by their specious pro- 
clamations, and empty, false assumptions of dignity, yield again the obedience 
once withdrawn. They dash the serpent to the ground, but neglect to tread 
out its life, although knowing the poisonous nature of the reptile. But the 
opportunity which has been thrown away is not the last. The spirit of liberty 
embodied in the masses of Hungary has continued to resist all the power of 
despotism ; for the struggle between that noble and patriotic people on the 
one hand, and the ferocious and faithless rulers of Austria and Russia, with 
their bloodthirsty generals and puppy prince, on the other, is not simply a 
battle for independence between nation and nation, but a contest between liberty 
and tyranny, on the issue of which depends the welfare of the world. When, 
therefore, we view the slaughters and massacres, the hideous cruelties, the insult 
and torture of women, the murder of prisoners, the revolting barbarities 
wreaked on age, and infancy, and helplessness; the depopulation of towns, and 
the devastation of provinces, which mark the course of the imperial armies, it 
is with an anxiety at once — and general. Hungary treats her captives 
with humanity, Austria hangs them; Hungary treats them with honour, 
Austria with degrading cruelty ; Hungary respects priests and women, Austria 
and Russia scourge, insult, and hang them. Hungary makes no boast of her 
generous forbearance ; Russia and Austria glory in the bloody trophies of their 
revenge, vaunt their hideous deeds, extol their relentless generals, repeat the 
story of their atrocities, and hold them up as examples which may be ad- 
mired, and shall be repeated. Here we have the nations in contest, here we 
have the principles of despotism and freedom compared. 

The demonstrations of sympathy with the Hungarians which have been 
already made in this country serve for two purposes. They have evinced the 
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love of Englishmen for freedom, and their admiration for free nations and their 
desire that the people of the Continent should share the blessing which we, in 
our sea-surrounded islands, have bought long ago on the battle-field. They 
have also illustrated the dishonesty and meanness of a large portion of the 
English press. Every democratic sentiment, every word favourable to equality, 
liberty, and reform, met with warm and encouraging cheers; whilst every 
opinion pronounced against the hereditary house of peers, against absolute 
monarchy, and against restricted suffrage, was followed by deep responsive 
groans. But such did not appear in the reports of the public press. 

‘ar from it. Many of the democratic sentiments were altogether suppressed. 
The cheers at Lord Palmerston’s name were “ forgotten ;” the groans at Lord 
Brougham’s also escaped the reporters’ ears; the cry for reform was “ not 
noticed ;” and the applause showered upon speakers for and of the people, en- 
tirely passed by. Some large and influential meetings, attended by men of 
name, influence, and ability, have been totally neglected, and this ostensibly 
because of “the pressure on our columns,” but in reality because it is a part 
of the reactionary system to suppress the accounts of such demonstrations, that 
the expression of public opinion may not sound in all its volume and power in 
the ears of a legislature which must be startled before it can be moved. We 
affirm this statement of ours to be truth, and call upon our readers to form no 
idea of the tone and temper of a public meeting unless they themselves were 
present. ‘The reports in the press are mere imperfect shadows of such assem- 
blages, as false as they are incomplete. 

We continually hear from quarters where ignorance and conceit keep close 
fellowship, and exist in affectionate union, that the unrepresented people of this 
country might vote if they pleased, might devise schemes through which to ob- 
tain the exercise of their just rights; and that, in fact, the Reform agitation is 
a delusion, the pursuit of a shadow, a struggle against an unreal enemy. 

We number thirty millions in this great country, but we only number about 
nine hundred thousand electors; and of these one-seventeenth only belong to 
the labouring classes. Surely, then, this is an injustice. We compel all to pay 
taxes, all to perform duties, all to contribute to the defence and support of the 
state; we sake from all, but give only to a fraction of the population their 
rights as citizens, their privileges as the people of a free country ; and yet we call 
ourselves a free, just, enlightened, and liberal nation. We every day violate the 
eternal laws of equity. We rob the poor man, and allow him no voice in the 
disposal of his gains. We say to him, “ Give us your money, but do not expect 
us to give you your rights; pay us three-fourths of your earning, but do not 
inquire what is to be done with the money. ‘That is our business. You have 
only to work and to pay as long as you are able, and then to enter the workhouse 
or die; while some other man will take your place. As to your wife and 
children, look to them yourself; with their support we have nothing to do. If, 
when you have contributed your share of your taxes, you have enough left to 
keep them in comfort, or even from starvation, well and good, otherwise they 
must die of hunger or disease ; and we shall regret, although we cannot help it. 
We have our court and palaces to maintain, our aristocracy to feed and fatten, 
our sinecures to fill, our fleets to support for the benefit of oligarchical officers, 
our places, and pensions, and profits to bestow, our peers to maintain in their 
dignity, and all this cannot be done without drawing largely on the nation’s 
purse. Then, as a secondary consideration, there is the government of the 
country to be attended to, our laws to be administered, our necessary forces to 
maintain, our public servants to recompence, the peace and order of the 
kingdom to preserve, and, for shame’s sake, a few of the poor to defend from 
death. To do this, and to allow you to live in comfort at the same time, is im- 
possible. While we want, you must earn; while we so spend, you must so 
pay ; and the idea of weighing your life and welfare, and the welfare and lives of 
your humble fellow countrymen, against the brilliancy of our court and 
oligarchy, the ease and Juxury of peers and placemen, is ridiculous.” 
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Such, if our legislators could plainly speak, would be their address to the 
remonstrances of the poor man against the wicked and wanton extravagance of 
the state. Such is the simple element to which all cant of ministers, all 
expedience rhetoric, all moderation logic, &c., may be reduced. 

But will the country rest satisfied with this reasoning ? We fancy not. The 
Rev. Thomas Spencer hit the nail on the head in the right place, if not with 
sufficient force, in his admirable speech at the great reform meeting of the 
month. He said “‘ The empire of Austria had an expensive government, which 
was not good; the United States had a cheap government, and yet it was a 
good one. There was no need of fifty-four millions to govern the country: it 
would be better governed with forty millions. The president of the United 
States had five thousand a year, and the secretaries of state a thousand a year 
each, and they did their duty as well as Lord John Russell or any other min- 
ister of state in this country. He would not reduce the salaries of this countr 
to that amount, but he would say that all expenses ought to be vehnends 
There was no need to give Queen Adelaide a hundred thousand a year ; there 
was no need, unless Lord Brougham could be brought to do them greater 
service, to give him five thousand a year; there was no need to give the de- 
scendants of the illegitimate children of Charles the Second several thousands 
a year.” 

This denunciation against the despotic government of Austria; this congra- 
tulation of the United States and its noble democratic government; this repu- 
diation of the principle of costly legislation ; this disgust at the expense of 
royal pensioners ; this contemptuous mention of Lord Brougham ; and this pro- 
test against pampering in idleness and luxury the children of royal infamy 
which swarm in our court—all awakened loud responsive echoes of approbation 
from a large and educated multitude. George Thompson spoke in favour of 
reform, and even from his mouth truth, for a wonder, flowed. We recommend 
this man to relinquish his Sattara advocacy, to weed his oratory of vulgarity 
and catchpenny rubbish, and he may prove a useful soldier, if not a commander, 
in the army which is destined to win the battle against privilege and unhol 
power. Lords and commons, sprouts of royalty, and purse-proud bishops, wit 
the raw levies of protection and monopoly, are arrayed against the movement, 
and we shall withdraw our censure from George Thompson, if, in sincerity 
and honesty abandoning those ridiculous antics which have hitherto made 
him only the butt of scorn and contempt, he will consent to become the 
servant of the public, to win honour in an honourable field, and make use, not, 
as is his wont, of the weapons of misrepresentation and scurrility, but of argu- 
ment and fact. 

Whether on the question of religious liberty—and it is the last fragment of 
intolerance which is sought to be abolished by the Parliamentary Oaths’ Bill; 
whether in connection with the subject of Hungarian independence—and it is 
despotism which is sought to be upheld with the tyranny of Austria in Hun- 
gary; whether in the matter of reform—and it is the enrichment of the rich 
and the impoverishment of the poor which is sought to be continued by 
ype that; or whether on any question connected with the moral or mate- 
rial welfare of the people the House of Lords constantly places itself in opposi- 
tion to the expressed will of the nation. It stood by monopoly as long as there 
remained an inch of ground to fight for, and now it will stand by all its privi- 
leges, vile and iniquitous as they are, until they are wrenched from it by 
public opinion. 

Privilege means injustice. It degrades one class in order to load with 
honours another which can already scarcely stand beneath its titles and its digni- 
ties ; it robs the poor to enrich the wealthy ; it takes the food from the hungry to 
fatten the pampered ; it even deprives the industrious of their labour that the 
idle may live in rampant luxury and pride; it denies clothing to the naked 
that the obese forms of the peer and his minions may be swaddled in purple 
and fine linen, while it drags down the miserable wretch deeper and still 
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deeper in the mire of misery, and poverty, and degradation, that the puffed-up 
peer, the stalking bishop, the fruitless branches of royalty, with all the cloud of 
satellites that hangs about them may be carried to a still higher eminence of 
dignity and wealth. Yet we, the first nation in the world—the wisest, the most 
honourable, the most civilised, the most charitable, and the most generous, still 
continue to foster with tenderness and respect this spawn of iniquity, to lick 
the feet that spurn us, to quaff with pride and pleasure the poison that is 
destroying us. 

But the chains begin to gall us, the draught tastes bitter. We have relin - 
quished the ridiculous notion of divine right and absolutism. We have adopted 
the sentiment of Sophocles, “‘ There is no state where one alone bears sway.” 
Many of our readers may have noticed when “Antigone” was so nobly recited at 
Exeter Hall by the eminent tragedian, Vandenhoff, and his most accomplished 
daughter, and this sentiment was enunciated, how loud and reiterated was 
the applause which greeted it. Still, however, we cling to the prejudice of here- 
ditary legislation ; and many among us are admirers of the rulers of the Con- 
tinent. Louis Philippe is pitied, Francis Joseph of Austria is admired, 
Frederick of Naples is extolled (by the miserable pen of Macfarlane among 
others), and Nicholas of Russia is regarded with awe. With regard to that 
incarnation of atrocity, the late, and that example of imbecility the present 
King of Austria, look only to their actions, not to themselves. Many amon, 
our readers have, doubtless, seen Vienna: still more have seen its beautifu 
mimic representation at the Panorama, Leicester-square. Let them imagine the 
condition of its inhabitants tortured by such a ruler, with such an instrument 
as Welden. We appeal thus to homely and common-place ideas because the 
necessities of the case demand that the people of this country should become 
familiar with such ideas. There is a struggle going on between religious 
liberty and oligarchical malignity, in the question of the emancipation of the 
Jews, between the lords and the people—and between despotism and freedom 
on the plains of Hungary, between an oppressed and noble people and two 
utterly detestable tyrants. Let our readers cast their judgment in the balance. 


TO GREECE. 


Wuar wert thou, Greece, to thy condition now ? 
A mighty kingdom, an imperial state, 

That bore the crown of power on its brow, 
A very bye-word for the name of “ great.” 


Thy conquering armies cumbered earth’s broad face, 
Thy victor legions tramp’d along the land, 

And shook all Persia’s power to its base, 
And made the stranger bow to thy command. 


But, Greece, thy might hath flown ; thy glorious hour 
Is numbered ’mid the shadows of the past ; 

And not one remnant of thy shatter’d power 
Defied the force of Time’s destroying blast. 


The spirit that once bore thee up has gone ; 
What heroes canst thou number now like those 

Who fought and fell at mighty Marathon— 

The bulwarks of old Greece against her foes ? 











To Greece. 


They are scattered like the sand drops of the sea, 
The tempest bears their dust from place to place ; 
And every generation points to thee, 
And shows thee of a more degenerate race. 


Oh, could the ashes of those men of yore 

Who long have moulder’d in the sleep of death, 
See with their earthly vision as before! 

Oh, could their bosoms beat again with breath !— 


To see the spectre of thy once proud name 
A wither’d gho:t—to see thee fallen so,— 
Would it not blast their very sight with shame ? 
Would it not burn them with the fire of woe ? 


Would they not say, “ Oh, Hellas, turn away— 
Shame on thy children, endless shame on thee! 

When we departed, would—on that same day— 
Thou'dst perish’d like a quicksand in the sea. 


“ Better it were a whirlpool should have drunk 
Thee and thy children centuries ago, 

Than that thou should’st so desolate have sunk,— 
Oh, is it Greece that is degraded so ?” 


Acropolis still rears her hoary head, 

And bears thy marble crown upon her brow, 
To see thee more forgotten than the dead ; 

Once great, once glorious, but uncar’d for now. 


She rears her top to heaven’s azure hall, 

And looks on Athens—shall she see her long, 
The scorn of nations, and the scoff of all 

Who once was foremost in the poet’s song ? 


Unhappy Hellas! melancholy shade 
Of a once glorious and imperial state, 
Where is the halo that around thee play’d ? 
And what again that halo can create ? 


Oh, rouse thee, Hellas! thy long sleep forsake ; 
Hear how the nations struggle in their chains ; 
Wilt thou alone be slave? Arise! awake! 
Wipe from thy ’scutcheon those polluting stains. 


Thou wert most glorious, and thou art most fair, 
Bright sky, green earth, blue water still the same, 
Honour hath fled, but Salamis is there, 
And memory’s myrtle wreathes around the name. 


Oh, rouse thee, Hellas, cast away a chain 

Still more disgraceful that ’tis horne by thee ; 
Thy light hath faded, but may shine again ; 

Oh, rouse thee, Hellas, thou may’st still be free, 




















ROSE PHILLIPS. 


By HARGRAVE JENNINGS. 





PART THE FIRST. 





Tuoven not disinclined to occasionally stroll out, or, making it a more precise 
affair, to take a walk (as it is called) with a friend, I must confess to a predilec- 
tion I have to wander about alone. ‘The desire to please—of making yourself 
agreeable, more or less must actuate you in the company of another ; though in 
supposable instances, when your companion is a pleasant one, and one for whom 
you feel disposed to take trouble and put yourself out of the way, the necessity 
carries with it a pleasure. Any desire to please is, however, troublesome, since 
it induces effort, and makes it requisite that you should act a part. Under these 
circumstances, I acknowledge to the pleasure of being free and independent ;— 
free to walk fast or slow, as it suits my humour ; free to look up at the sky, or 
down at the ground, without an obligation of giving a reason why I should do 
one or another. You have then no whims to consult but your own. You 
choose your own streets. Your eyes are your own property, over which you 
have full dominion; except that you must not stare, since you are always sup- 
posed circumscribed within the bounds of that good taste which you carry about 
with you, and which you feel companionship without obtrusion in having a 
companion. 

oreover, in walking alone you are under no necessity of labouring for con- 
versation, that most difficult and exacting of duties, ially when there is 
dead weight to lift, or there is vacuity beside you which you must fill. You 
maintain a sort of conversation with your mind's own yielding self, which will 
take an impression without opposing resistance to the seal. This is seldom the 
case, good as may be the poollered stamp. 

In indulging this vagrant humour, T frequently find myself in curious places, 
where the occasional odd-and-endish, singular character of the objects strikes, 
as it were, from the mind light of the most contradictory kind. Some of the 
most decided, if not brilliant colours seem produced when harmony is sought 
between the eccentricity of the things which are to be tinted. 

It was, then, one afternoon in September, when the warmth of the air had 
drawn over the town that thin — medium in which nothing seems to live 
except sultry silence, and in which nothing is to be seen except dim outlines of 
clouds, vapoury in their extension and moveless in their weight, that I, for 
some object which, if: I did at the present moment remember, would be of little 
importance to communicate to my reader, walked through the streets and “ over 
the water,” as in familiar parlance it is expressively called. My way lay through 
Parliament-street and over Westminster-bridge, and I extended my perambula- 
tion beyond the Elephant and Castle—that region of omnibuses, short stages, 
dust, canvas awnings, and little snuff-shops. I performed my errand, and in 
my peculiarly lounging manner—at least, in that peculiar manner in which I 
indulge in similar lazy summer afternoons—I sauntered homewards. I do not 
know how it was, but I was overtaken by a thirst on that day, the only expla- 
nation of which I could find in the oppressive state of the atmosphere, and the 


dry, long, dusty roads. 

In making my way from Kennington to the Elephant and Castle, I somehow, 
if not actually losing my way, became so dubious of it, or of my direct road, that 
I was fain, in the midst of several obscure-looking little streets, to peer around 
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me in order to discover my bearings. In no very lucid state of mind as to the 
latter, I persevered, in that indolent, thoughtful condition, in which we feel less 
inclination to inquire our road of the busy, occupied individuals we see in sho 
or on the pavement, than when business, or an immediately direct, thoroughly 
worldly object makes us less nice and less insouciant. But my inclination for a 
draught of something, were it only water—which latter drink, I thought, would, 
however, be too lady-like—led me, as I approached a little public-house, quiet- 
looking outside, and neat enough, to eye it with marks of interest from which I 
certainly should have been free on less arid occasions. 

Now, I am such a person, and of so equal—indifferent, if you will—turn of 
mind, that I have no “compunctious visitings of nature” in looking with plea- 
sure upon the outside of public-houses—nay, even in entering them, provided 
(always provided) that they are not noisy. Under these circumstances, I made 
a diagonally-unobtrusive landboard, as the sailors call it, towards the door, and 
with a promptness which is a part of my character in I went before I thought of 
it! A glance enlightened me as to the interior of this temple of beer. There 
was the bar on my right hand, small though neat ; a bar-counter of painted deal, 
the brown of which was waved into the semblance of the grain of mahogany. 
There was a metal beer-engine, and the usual accompaniment of pewter pots— 
some standing upright on their bottoms, and others turned upside down. 

“ An epitome of life,” thought I. “ We are pewter pots—objects of involunta 
interest when standing in all the importance of frothy fulness, smacking of dept 
of colour and body. We are regardless emptinesses when, all our contents out, 
the last drops of that we had trickle down the dull drainholes of the beer-stand 
of the world. Then are we things to be removed—to be taken up, half-a-dozen 
at a time, in the unceremonious fingers of the potboy Death, and dropped clat- 
tering down in a corner.” 

Wasting, or I shall correct myself in saying spending, no further time in exa- 
mining what was presented by the bar, I betook myself to the parlour. I found 
it a small room, not too light; rather less scantily furnished than is customary 
in such places. But it was a veritable small public-house parlour, with no 
greater claims to dignity than those offered by one or two mahogany chairs, with 
chintz-covered cushions instead of Windsor ones. 

“The nicely sanded floor”— 
for the floor, singular as it may sound in respect of a suburban house of public 
entertainment, was sanded—looked free from dirt, which is a recommendation of 
never-failing sufficiency with me. 

I advanced into this room, and casting my eye round, as is usual on first 
entering a strange apartment, I discovered that my occupancy of the place was 
only shared by one man, who sat near the window enjoying his pipe and pot. 
There was something in the appearance of this man which caused me to look 
twice at him. As I have naturally no disinclination to encourage acquaintance 
with strange people, from a pervading instinctive bonhommie which I am aware 
is constitutional with me, I drew towards him, end seated myself in the vacant 
chair opposite. A bow as he removed his pint pot out of my way, and resettled 
himself in his seat with a reserved sort of penetrative glance which he directed 
at me, suddenly seemed to throw me back upon myself as being something which 
I should not have expected—in the behaviour of one of his exterior, at least. 
He was a man of about fifty, was tall and stout, with a well-shaped arm and 
hand, and an ample chest. But his countenance attracted my attention. His 
features were good and impressively associated, with nothing commonplace or 
vulgar about them. His skin was embrowned with exposure; and I could see 
anxiety, possibly hardship, traced deeply in the marks of thought which 
ploughed his forehead, and were abundant about his eyes. His eyes were grey 
and large. Thoughthey peered at you with that penetrating corkscrew species 
of glance which discloses mental power, they were half hidden by his brows. 
Moreover, he had a habit of pinching up his eyes, as if a twitch of pain were 
passing across him. Sometimes when he spoke, and especially when he was 
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saying something which required concentration to see, he looked at you in a 
peculiar manner through his eyelids, as if he were closing the windows of his 
mind in order that he might from behind them more narrowly and less ob- 
servedly watch you. 

The man’s dress was ordinary enough; but something in his manner singu- 
larly contradicted the homeliness of his appearance. 

I sat down and removed my hat, sighing as I did so, as much in feeling the 
heat as to intimate that I was dispossessed and sensible that I had company. 
The next moment I looked round the room, and my companion, guessing my 
desire by the movement of my eyes, pointed with his finger into the corner and 
took the pipe from his mouth, precipitating the consequent puff of smoke in 
the same direction. 

“ There is the bell, sir,” he said. 

“Thank you,” replied I. “1am much obliged to you. That was exactly 
the thing I was looking for.” And I pulled the bell. 

A young woman with a dusty cap and a blue apron soon appeared, putting 
her head in first, as if she were not accustomed to run about too quickly. 

“Was it you that rung, sir?” she inquired. 

“ Half a pint of porter, if you please,” said I. 

It will be sufficient for my purpose to intimate, that when the beer was 
brought to me in a bran-new metal pot, which glittered like silver, and with a 
glass to accompany it, which I insisted on, my friend opposite and I gradually 
subsided into just that sort of conversation which, as it is so easy to anticipate in 
such a situation, I need not be at the trouble of repeating to my reader. But 
I was surprised to find a man in such a common garb so well informed as he 
almost instantly proved himself. His air and tone, and the words that he 
chose, particularly, were difficult to reconcile with his pipe and the pot of beer, 
and his velveteen coat and old gaiters. 

‘“‘T am sure you are a resident in London, if not a native of it, sir,” said he, 
after some time. ‘You have that air of business, and the experienced sort of 
decision, which characterise those who have seen much of life in London, and 
have mingled in the crowd that it presents. London life is artificial life. Our 
thoughts, even our feelings, become artificial in it. The mosses of nature are 
worn away from the bark in the ceaseless attrition, and the very wood is 
scrubbed and polished till its grain becomes indurated, presenting a resisting 
surface to all marks. Sir, you know not what the not caring for the weather— 
the not being aware what the weather is—does for you. We in the country 
live in the weather ;—it fills us; it sinks into us at every turning; and we are 
half life, in consequence, and half clouds.” 

“London,” said I, “is as a box in which we find ourselves shut up, and we 
only catch such glimpses of the sky as we can gain at the top of it. Light does 
not fill the arena of our motions. It enters not into us. We have nothing of 
that feeling of expanse—of freedom—of space of air surrounding us, and of 
thought, which cometh upon us in the country. We seem, indeed, to see nature 
there ;—to be aware of more of the world, and not to be so dazzled and be- 
mused with that close, under-the-eye kind of contemplation of the microcosm 
and clock-work of human activity and human life. In London we are as if we 
were imprisoned in a roomful of little metal wheels, all clicking and whirring 
at once, in a sort of light which should descend alone from skylights, to be 
crossed diagonally, like a bend in heraldry, with a strip of a sunbeam, showing 
that golden line all dancing motes. All is the silence of the heart; but, never- 
theless, all is intensest activity.” 

“ Well, sir,” returned my companion, after a pause, during which he seemed to 
think, “ when I am in London, I seem to love the country ; and when I am in the 

country, my love appears to go aay, and come sundry thoughts suggesting the 
healthful—nay, happy activity of the life which is going on in the great city, 
with multitudinous occupations, and therefore its multitudinous interests and, 
consequently, pleasures. In that state of mind, I feel I am stagnating——” 
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“ You are a countryman, then ?” said I. 

“Say, rather, I am a cosmopolite,” said he; ‘for I have lived both in town 
and country, and, besides, I have been abroad. But my native place is a village 
in Kent. Oh! such a very pretty village, sir! If you have an eye for nature, 
sir—and that I am sure you possess, for you display all the tokens of it in your 
face—there are, or were (for, alas! I have not seen it now for a long time, and 
know not whether my place remains the same), beauties in that village, and 
beauty in all which goes in the mind with it, which indeed it would take much 
to match. Believe me when I say it would do you good to know my village.” 

“I'll take your word for the beauty of your place in Kent, at all events,’’ 
said I; “though you may be partly a prejudiced judge, as to a certain extent 
we all are of our birth-places. We in such case stand in that condition which is 
our relation with every novelty. Unable to estimate our object in its true 
dimensions, and as made of its real components, we draw upon the warm fancy ; 
—arguing the unseen from the seen, which is a very false logic. But there are 
many lovely spots, really charming spots in England,—places in which to live 
and die—nay, better, places in which to forget !—peaceful retreats, where one 
could sit down contentedly to resign all the gew-gaws, bustle, and agitation of 
such a world as that we have, and doze and contemplate life away in philosophic 
indifference and contented easy-heartedness. Oh! what happy time might we 
spend if it were not for those, as Hamlet calls them, insinuating 

‘ Bad dreams,’ 
which seduce the heart, suggesting insidiously the interests and excitement of 
the great world, and the mistake of sitting down to dream life away !” 

“Ah! there it is,” said my new friend ;—“ there it is. We turn away our 
eyes in satiated sickness from the sunshiny side of the picture, merely because it 
is light, and we want darkness. There is that perversity in human nature which 
may be said to absolutely tire of happiness. Really, I think— 

‘ Not to speak it profanely’— 

I see you look ‘surprised, sir, but I have read Shakspeare. In fact, I may say 
that he and my Bible are the only books I have read. I really think, I was 
going to remark, that these natures would (as they say the sailors, from their 
fickleness, must) tire in time of heaven itself! Change—change is so stamped 
upon our nature—so interwoven with all that makes us men—so impregnated 
with our very existence, and woven into the whole tissue of creation, that con- 
tentment, solid, enduring content, with the limited range of things which sur- 
rounds us at any one given period of our lives would be impossible—would 
itself be intolerable if it were possible!” 

“In much that you say, not from the matter, but the manner, you surprise 
me,” said I. “I think I may speak unreservedly to you, without compromise. 
After all, there is more of delusion than correctness or necessity in that want of 
candour—that beating about the bush, as I may perhaps rather clumsily phrase 
it—which induces us to outwork our approaches to confidence with strangers.” 

“ That strangership exists only in the mind,” said my companion. “ We are 
all men—men—men. 

——_—_—__——— Throw away respect, 
Tradition, form, and ceremonious duty, 
For you have but mistook me all this while. 
I live with bread like you; feel want; taste grief; 
Need friends.—Subjected thus, 
Can you not know me to be one like you?’ 
A great amount of this fossilising reserve, which is a characteristic, and by no 
means an amiable or advantageous one, of our nation, rests merely in the mind. 
We are uncertain of the character of a new associate; we are doubtful—sus- 
icious not only of him but of ourselves; we are not good actors, and have 
ailed to acquire—if we endeavoured after it—that necessary art, if we would 
do well in the world and please those whom we ought to desire to please—that 
of sometimes masking ourselves. Sometimes we should speak as abstractions 
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rather than realities. Realities are often sadly uninteresting, unhewn lumps. 
Matter of fact is as dead, colourless, and purposeless as abstract matter. But 
give reality that colouring—that arrangement which looks like reality, but is 
not—and everything that delights, interests, or excites, is the consequence. We 
have so little of philosophy, that we are not yet acquainted with its simplest 
truths; or if acquainted with them, we find it so ae in thinki 
them, to body our own selves forth, that the shape gives lie to the thing itsel: 
Enterprises, perhaps of 
‘Great pith and moment,’ 

are ‘sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought,’ and with this delicacy and sen- 
sitive unmastership, their ‘currents turned awry,’ they 

‘Lose the name of action.’ ” 

“You have thought, I perceive,” said I. 

“ The world has thought for me,” he quickly returned. ‘My thoughts are 
the colouring of the clouds I have been through. I have not a change of 

uality that has not been infused into me by the world; for the world, with its 
fiery breath, which melts some, only vitrifies others, and turns them out as 
burnt flints. "You are perhaps surprised, sir, that I (in this dress, and with this 
face, which I have no doubt goes very well with it—as it is all right it should) 
should not more successfully have steered my way in the world’s waters, nor 
have driven the nose of my boat through as much mud as you will say I must 
have. I fear I have been forcing through the weeds, sir, and have woven for 
myself a moral and physical cover of the wiry reticulation and coarse bloated 
foliage wherewith a rank and squalid vegetation om ter me. But the whole- 
some waters may wash me clean again, and expel the saffron juices from my 
vesture. Out of my clothes may come again what little of fresh green and pure 
country scent I have managed to retain.” 

“ There is nothing either good or bad but thinking makes it so,” said I, as I 
raised my glass of porter to my lips and drank some off. “I may be as well 
satisfied with this draught of porter, here in this room, and with these accom- 
paniments, as if I were sitting in the best parlour a country inn—and a first- 
class one, too—nay, a London hotel, could afford me ; always providing that I 
think it good, and know nothing better—except by rumour, and such distant 
sight as that of a carriage with varnished amber panels, seen by an old reaper 
hard at work in a field, with a battered straw hat and a smockfrock stuck with 
speargrass, and looking up from amongst his sunburnt companions at the noise 
of the dusty wheels.” 

I said the above with a little pantomimic action, which displayed a very be- 
coming and appropriate vanity. When I spoke so contemptuously of the public- 
house parlour and its mean furniture, I swept my arm round carelessly, and 
paused with eye and finger almost unconsciously upon an old brass fender, 
which seemed to be standing there for the very pu of bearing me out. 
Standing on end in the corner, possibly destined to a cleaning the first opportu- 
nity, as I lingered in my reference to it, a small (very small) smile informed 
my lips. I paused with a foolish feeling of complacent vanity, taking no pains 
to hide it, to impress that I was better than might be judged from my being in 
the parlour of a small public-house, and sitting in such friendly and equal wise 
with a man (yes, that is the term) in velveteen and leather gaiters. Miserable 
ro ape This was to the man himself, with a thought that I was quite 
right! 

My comparison of distant sights to the carriage and the countryman seemed 
to strike a velveteen friend amazingly, and he laughed long and honestly, yet 
with something of bitterness in his laugh, which seemed to tell me of discontent, 
though not of bad feeling, mingling with it. 

“ Ah! those distant sights, sir,” said he ;—“ those distant sights of things with 
which we can have no connection are as nothing compared with glimpses we 
obtain of suffering and of sorrow— nay, sometimes of despair,” he added, with a 
sigh and in a deeper tone—“ nearer home, and more upon our own level.” He 
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looked as if he were going to say more, but he raised his pipe and began to 
smoke, though meantime he kept his eye upon my pint pot, and, what was more 
remarkable, on my pocket. 

Now, I saw what he was occupying his mind about, though I confess he 
threw me back upon myself to discover it. At the moment, he might have 
been said to have two meanings—one for me, and his secret and true one for 
himself. He felt half inclined to tell me a serious anecdote, or a story; and I 
surmised it must be the latter, for he could have told me an anecdote without 
loss of much time. He was proposing to amuse himself, and occupy me, with a 
narration of something or other; but habitual caution, and a doubt of my 
temper, or some question in his own mind as to my length of stay in the room, 
induced him to stop himself and observe my movements, to gather whether I 
was going and was thinking of paying for what I had had, or whether I seemed 
indifferent and there were no coliena of hurry to be discovered about me. 

Being something of a cunning man, I noticed all this with amusement. I 
delight in sly observation of this sort ; so I on purpose acted a lounge back in 
my chair. I half closed my eyes, and seemed to regard suddenly with no small 
interest a certain corner in the ceilirg—though there was nought particular to 
see there. My whole attitude, I flatvered myself, as distinctly expressed as pos- 
sible—* Here Iam. I am in no sort of hurry. Perhaps I shall even have some 
more beer. Take courage. I should like to hear your story, if you have one 
to tell me.” 

My acting encouraged my unknown companion. He took the pipe out of his 
mouth, and looked down on the table; and then he said, “If you are not in a 
hurry, sir, and have interest in small things, I will speak. Or I should better 
hit the mark in saying—large things in a small way. ‘The passions are giants, 
whether they are set to rest in deal coffins or monumented in catafalques in castle 
halls. Perhaps in the former case, when — dig them up, from compression 
they may be found the more powerful. If you like stories, sir, I will tell you 
one of humble country life, and—ha! ha! ha!—fit story-teller in leather and 
rusty velveteen—and one of—love.” 

His voice fell low and almost plaintive, and his eye grew overcast, when, as I 
thought, I saw a large tear, like a single drop of rain from a dark cloud, start 
out of it! 

What should have touched me so? . I instantly crossed my legs and disposed 
myself in an attitude of attention, suddenly curious to hear his story. 1 only 
further quietly said— 

“ Really, you oblige me with your offer. You have quite interested me. I 
never was more in a humour to listen in all my life than I am at this present 
moment. If you give me a page out of the book of human life, welcome enough 
shall it be. I will have it bound in my heart, where already I have a pretty 
tolerable accumulation of such Sybilline leaves—some few illuminate, but most, 
alas! black as black letter itself!” 

“Well, sir, I begin,” said my companion. And really at this moment it oc- 
curred that I was very peculiarly situate—sitting in mood so sentimental at the 
same table with a man—and directly opposite to him—who looked, as far as his 
dress went, the very contradiction of sentiment. 

“In the county of Kent there is a small and exceedingly pretty village, 
standing somewhat inland, yet not at very great distance from the sea itself. It 
has but two of those picturesque avenues of up-and-down, in-and-out cottages 
and moss: covered farm-looking buildings, in country places denominated streets. 
But it also has some straggling lanes, with here and there a whitewashed or 
semi-green-covered brick cottage, with its white palings, its tall plants waving 
in the wind, and its thatched roof and tumble-down chimneys. The church, 
always the principal feature in an English village, stood at some little distance 
from the houses, on a gentle slope, where the grass was nibbled by the sheep to 
the smoothness of a lawn in a gentleman’s park. The churchyard was not 
large, and the white tombstones, visible in the sun a long distance round, stood 
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closely together, here and there interspersed with an old grey moss-grown 
gravestone bent by time out of the perpendicular, and pends a AL 1 to that 
one great horizontal which is the best type of the real equality—at least, the 
ultimate level of all things mundane. 

“The church was large, and buttressed with large square masses of flint and 
crumbling mortar, in whose thousand crevices little knots and rosettes of yellow 
moss, pale as the grey walls of the venerable structure, sprouted like the black 
dots in a royal ermine. Thick glass and leaden frames economised and dimmed 
the light which penetrated into the interior, and the church was set round with 
various old timber porches and aspiring turrets, which seemed to mount for the 
only purpose of rearing aloft their crazy weathercocks. However, the steeple 
rose straight and solidly, covered with a heap of ivy which slantingly draperied 
the leaden polygonal sides, when the sun shone, like a bright greer: scarf. An 
ancient entrance-porch, with penthouses leaning over and abounding in pictu- 
resque shadows, stood at the coach-gates—alas! often opened to admit the black 
hearse, with its waving cloudy plumes sable as death itself, or the slow and sad- 
dening train of a walking funeral procession, moving dark from the summer 
green and the gay brightness of the neighbouring fields. 

“‘ About a mile from the village, and seated on a broad spreading hill, round 
three sides of which some large trees extended their protective and shadowy 
mass, and whose grey trunks, rough with knots, and at their bases abounding 
with gnarled spurs and tough roots, were garlanded with parasite creepers, 
stood a neat red brick cottage. Much larger than the habitations of a labouring 
peasantry, even the upper class of common agriculturists, it seemed commodious 
enough to prove that it belonged to a farmer, moderate in worldly goods, per- 
haps, yet what is called well to do, as the world’s phrase goes. It was irregu- 
larly built, and had evidently been added to some fifty years before the period 
of which I speak, as the brickwork in these new parts looked fresher than the 
picturesque reddish brown of the main bulk of the cottage. ‘This portion, be- 
sides, was raised in a different manner, and in superior taste. The roof. was 
composed of small red tegulation, covered with moss, and on the ridges of the 
ancient chimney-stalks straggled some wild plant, waving and glistening in the 
hot summer sun. An old timber doorway of deep ash brown, and shining with 
its hardness and its age, introduced the stranger, over quaint lozenged paving 
and up two steps, into the parlour. This room, with its low ceiling, its — 
walls, its bow-window, admitting scarcely light enough through cross lattices, 
its polished floor, and cumbrous chimney, looked the very picture of old- 
fashioned yet comfortable rusticity. Thin smoke was usually to be seen slowly 
ascending from one of the chimneys of this house. The building stood up, a 
peaceful object in the sun, amidst the rustling woods, almost a very embodiment 
of the stillness. 

“You have seen many such cottages as I have described, I have no doubt, sir ; 
but I cannot justify to you, nor scarcely can your imagination succeed in pic- 
turing, the air of snugness and comfort, as well as the impression of picturesque- 
ness, and repose, and quiet, that this dear little place conveyed. The ground 
sloped away from before its door in all the freshness of the brightest green : it 
was only broken by the sinuosities and little breaks that a pathway made in its 
regularity. The cottage was backed with a cloud of foliage, which in the 
summer season threw deep shadows over the ground, but at the same time in 
places opened to permit of the full glory of the sun entering to the roof, to 
revel over its luxuriant tangles. It was a home in which the wildest head and 
most unsettled heart might have subsided to contentment. It wanted all but 
the solitude which the recesses of a great wood afford to have made it a hermit- 
age for the holiest hermit. It was as that sunny cape which first greets the eye 
of the wandering mariner, when over the blue width of sea it raises its dreamy 
shape, almost a spirit itself in the spirit-like clearness of the horizon. 

“Well, sir, in this cottage lived, at the time about which I speak, a sweet 
creature, who though no more than a plain farmer’s, daughter, was the talk of 
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the country, not only for her beauty, but for other, and better, and nobler gifts, 
The cottage and a very fair amount of acres in its neighbourhood was the 
property of her father, who having failed on a farm of large size when he was 
about five-and-thirty years old, had afterwards been able to remove his family, 
and settle in his present location. He was now an old man—a man of about 
sixty-four years—plain, unpretending, honest, and cordial. His simplicit; 
sprung not from incapacity, for he possessed strong practical sense, and muc 
solid ability, but it arose from an unsuspicious and benevolent disposition, 
willing to think others equally as honest as himself. Of his daughter he was 
proud, and justly so. She was the delight of his life, and around ber all his 
thoughts (as all his hopes) centered. But his was no selfish love. He encou- 
raged not the wish, nor was he desirous to engross her undivided affection. He had 
her happiness so entirely at heart, that he looked to the permanently securing 
it in seeing her so settled with the man of her choice, that the best attainable 
se should be won for her last felicity. He could never have lived 

appy, however, in separation from her. He revelled in a vision, that before 
he departed he should partake in a home scene, where husband, wife, and little 
ones should enthrone grandfather in their landscape of the affections, blessing 
happiness, in the foundation of which he claimed so large a share. _ 

“ Rose at this time was twenty years of age ; tall, light, and graceful ; at times 
the fullest of animation and enjoyment, but not infrequently, and often in such 
sudden starts as to surprise, pensive, almost tearful. At these timesher bright blue 
eyes would cloud, and she would look up with an intensity betokening Septh of 
feeling, and an intelligence and energy which an ordinary observer would have 
believed foreign to her character. Her figure was slight, and her manner had 
that unconscious elegance and graceful gentleness which prove a delicate and 
refined mind. Her hair was dark and flowing. Her features were small, and 
her complexion was fair almost to whiteness. But her face abounded in ex- 
pression, and her emotions were so instantaneously rendered in it, that when 
speaking with her you were kept detained in interesting and agreeable suspense 
by merely watching to yourself the changes of her countenance. 

“She had neither sister nor brother—no relation but her father. Two 
children, a boy and a girl, whom Providence had given her parents, departed in 
infancy ; and her mother herself had been dead four years. 

“ Rose’s voice was sweet and low— 

‘ An excellent thing in woman.’ 

Seldom, if ever, was it raised. She talked little, except to her father; but she 
thought all the more for it perhaps, and that made up for little speech, if it was 
not even better. She worked continually, and devoted every instant of her 
spare time to reading, for she was delighted with books, particularly romantic 
ones. Various were the times which she chose for the latter employment. In 
the large well-sheltered garden attached to the little farmhouse, and on a green 
bench in a green arbour, or on the greener grass, and oft times at her little 
latticed bedroom window, with its snowy draperies and its honeysuckle canopy 
(embowering it, and shutting it in, as it were, in its peace and its beauty), would 
she sit, placidly reading some book of poetry or of interest. But always on 
Sunday was she to be seen with Prayer-book or sermon, or some religious 
matter. 

“ Her father exclusively managed the farm, and directed everything in relation 
to it; so that his daughter was left every opportunity for the cultivation of her 
mind, and the pursuit of those means of amusement or educational advance- 
ment which were most congenial to, and best suited her taste. But all in doors 
was placed under her supervision. The household consisted of one woman 
servant, and a farming lad, who was in and out of the house, and discharged 
the heavier and more laborious duties connected with it.” 


(To be continued. ) 




















THE PEN AND THE PRESS: 
THEIR PROVINCE AND POWERS. 


Wuen Cadmus invented the letters of the alphabet he was little aware of the 
importance of his work, or of the magnitude of its destinies. He knew that 
he had annihilated one cf the evils of distance, and enabled the human creature 
to decipher the thoughts of an absent brother, unaided by the interpretation 
of speech. He knew that he had provided the means of transmitting the 
history of one age to the people of another ; and he knew that his meaningless 
characters had given language to the dumb, and, unlike the hieroglyphics of 
old, afforded expression to shades of thought and varieties of idea, impossible 
to be conveyed by any other medium the wit of man could devise. But he 
knew not that he had worked a spell that was hereafter tv speak in thunders, 
and dictate the course of the entire human race; that he had planted an 
acorn destined to furnish materials for ships of war and the fleets of commerce ; 
that, like the hero-idol of the Pagans, he had sown a set of dragon’s teeth, to 
take root and grow into a conquering army of giants: nor could he have con- 
ceived that his apparently harmless “‘ abracadabra” was in reality the stupendous 
talisman by which the Deity would eventually work out the designs of creation, 
and exert that influence over mind and will by which alone the inscrutable in- 
tentions of Divinity were to find development. That such was the case, how- 
ever, cannot be doubted ; and that the inventor of letters has bequeathed to 
weak and defenceless man a means of strength, protection, and assault, and 
thus transformed him into a species of demigod, is as evident as that sun and 
air, and meat and drink, have matured him from his embryotie origin to the 
fully-developed adult. The history of the world has shown it, and we think 
the fact furnishes a topic for consideration far too greatly overlooked by the 
adjustors of social operations; we have, consequently, ourselves approached it 
as Watt did the question of steam, Davy that of chemical affinities, and Gal- 
vin that of electricity—to explain to the inattentive the tremendous nature of 
elements now reposing in apparent neglect. The Pen and the press are ‘Litanic 
engines, charged with invisible powers to which the vapoury pr ag of flame 
and fiuid is comparatively weak, and to which the marvels of the laboratory 
and the miracles of the Leyden jar are as ee They are the engines of 
THOUGHT—thought by which creation was designed ; thought that gave vitalit; 
to inert matter; that occasioned attraction and repulsion to act in concert, and, 
after connecting myriads of atoms into one consolidated mass, kept a world 
swinging through the universe of ether, without a chance of missing its orbit, 
or of crumbling into original chaos. 

The more subtle the fluid the more powerful the action. This is a doctrine 
well known and tested ; and as thought is the only principle that cannot be re- 
duced to tangible particles, its subtlety must be finer than that of any known 
element, and by a parity of argument it must be concluded that it is an essence 
holding matter kite laws in control and subjugation; the artillery by which 
its omnipotent materials are brought into operation must therefore possess uses 
necessary to be known, otherwise the "omecnd may demolish where he should 
defend, and protect where he should lay low. To this end, therefore, that 
minds fitted to the task may take the subject into discussion, we offer ourselves 
as pioneers in the momentous inquiry, and with permission of the reader will 
devote a few pages to a theme that must in time become all-absorbing—namely, 
THE POWERS AND PROVINCE OF THE PEN AND PRESS. 

We hold, as already intimated, that the pen and the press will work out the 
manumission of mankind. ‘The first is the wand of the magician, the secord 
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the familiar spirit that accelerates and extends its operations. ‘The voice of 
one crying in the wilderness” is not to be heard beyond the outer circle to 
which the sound vibrates, but his words may be blazoned on the records of 
time, and multiplied by means of the press, so as to reach beyond the outer- 
most limits of civilisation, to the cabin of the savage himself. Nay, more, 
since quadrupeds are to be tutored by signs, it is not impossible that hereafter 
it may ripen the instincts of even the brute creation. As we are not, however, 
indulging in visionary speculations, let us confine ourselves to existing facts. 

That “ knowledge is power,” is an old and a well-known truism. ‘To obtain 
knowledge there are two methods—by personal observation, and by taking ad- 
vantage of the researches of others. The ability to prosecute the first is con- 
fined to the gifted few; to effect the second may be compassed by any man of 
ordinary understanding ; and when successful he not only shares the Sonage 
of genius with its possessor, but may excel his teacher in attainments. How 
constantly we see the merely accomplished and sensible man obtain the admira- 
tion of society for the brilliance of acquirements which originally emanated 
from obscure personages, who individually possess but one qualification to 
attract—that one the produce of a life-time. In remote ages the man learned 
on one subject was the cynosure of the social circle. It was known that to 
gain his knowledge the hours of many days, the days of many months, and the 
months of many years had been expended, and he became venerated as an 
oracle of wisdom, although the sum of his information might not amount to 
the lore contained in a modern pamphlet of the smallest dimensions. When 
that man died his mental gifts went with him to the grave; and when the 
generation he had enlightened passed away, the solitary gleam of intellectual 
illumination passed with it, and unless some new luminary arose an age of 
darkness succeeded. - To this is to be attributed the alternations of civilisation 
and barbarism which chequered the periods of primeval history ; and thus may 
we account for the strange mixture of accurate record and confused tradition 
with which the chronicles of the past have come down to us, the first having 
been transmitted to other nations by an enlightened race, the second having 
passed through the shadows of a brutalised successor. Had this condition of 
things been perpetuated, progress would have been a word without meaning, 
and man, like the untutored beast of the field, would have remained changeless 
and unimproved throughout all time. But this was not to be. 

Hz—the forgotten—whom the literate few call Cadmus, arose amid the chil- 
dren of dust, his brain teeming with a thought on which hinged the destinies 
of the huge planet beneath his puny foot. He shaped the pen, and with it 
traced the first alphabetical characters—the Aleph and the Beth of the Hebrew, 
the Alpha and the Beta of the Greek, the Alpha and Omega of all diffusive 
information! At that moment a second “let there be light” was spoken; the 
wisdom of the wise became daguerreotyped upon a senseless strip of papyrus, 
and was thence transferable to the understanding of all who scanned the sur- 
face of the strangely-marked substance. This once accomplished, nations were 
protected against former relapses into ignorance: as the axioms of philosophy, 
once propounded, were secured for the use of all time; and sages, who to learn 
the lessons of their predecessors would have been compelled to wander over 
trodden ground, were enabled to — at a glance the compiled lore of 
anti “7 and then prosecute a search for something new, some fresh marvel of 
which the world knew nothing. Then was it that the wheel of progress first 

to revolve upon its axis. 

o this hour the — of philosophy, of science, and of morals has conti- 
nued to arise, but with scarcely more than primitive advantage to himself. He, 
like the Peripatetic of old, must watch and think; and under such probation 
little is to be gathered in threescore-and-ten years. That little may be com- 

rised in a single volume, and then it becomes attainable in an evening's vigil. 
Next day may be devoted to the lifetime gatherings of another teacher; the 
third may yield us leisure for poetry and romance ; and each succeeding day 
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be expanding the intellect, and filling the garners of memory, while the brains 
from which the harvest has been gathered me sterile and unproductive for 
want of fresh seed and enrichment of soil ; hence the pen and the press have 
benefited the many without injury to the few; for although genius is still wor- 
shipped, those who collect her spoils are more fortunate than the original 

r, without detriment to his time-honoured dues, and, by attaining a 
standard of mental excellence equal to that of the creative mind, assist in 
universalising precepts of human welfare, and in sm about the golden 
age when knowledge will have taught the world the advantages of perpetual 


While letters were neglected by the titled and the wealthy, they remained 
unappreciated and unsought by ignorant indigence ; and, consequently, through- 
out the dark ages the pen was not only innoxious but powerless. When, how- 
ever, the appliances of learning became understood and secured by the great, 
the inferior classes opened their eyes also to its inestimable advantages, and 





claimed a participation in its treasures. In what manner could this taste have 
been gratified had the grey goose-quill been alone the instrument of multiply- 
ing manuscripts? No amount of manual labour could have supplied t 
) demand, and the advantages of literature would still have been unfairly divided, 
> but for the introduction of the art of printing. This consummated the union of 
L mind and matter, and enabled even mendicancy to feast off the same mental 
) banquet as the wealthiest. 
1 Of the pen and press, as conservators and treasurers of thought, sufficient 
has been already said; enough to fill a volume might be added on their value 
1 in conveying news of the distant to those at home, and preserving affections 
f and sympathies which absence might otherwise weaken ; but our business is 
a with the welfare of communities, and not of individuals, and though we could 
y willingly linger over a recital of ten thousand instances where happiness, love, 
a and prosperity have accrued from the invention of the alphabet, and the use 
5 of the pen and press, time and our limits prohibit an indulgence in the luxury, 
4 and im upon us the necessity of not straying from the line intended to be 
f followed. 
a The mightiest province of letters is the advocacy and protection of the rights 
8 of humanity. It is sweet to reciprocate ideas by means of the pen, and noble 
to enunciate the emanations of fancy, and the gems of science, by the aid of 
- printing; but far before these are the elucidation of truth and the establish- 
8 ment of rights. Let us inquire into the potency of pen and print in effecting 
it such objects. 
vy When books alone were the mediums of history, the reader was too much in 
re the power of the writer; he gathered his facts and gave his own views 
e respecting them. Thus a one-sided impression only was attainable, and it 
s, became difficult to arrive at the rights of an argument. The remedy of this 
- was in the institution of the periodical press or journalism, and no sooner was 
e that feature introduced than the hand of despotism became paralysed, the scales 
yy fell from the eyes of prejudice, and as pen became opposed to pen, each wielder 
n of the weapon, remembering that “thrice is he armed who hath his quarrel 
r just,” endeavoured to argue on the right side ; so that, however strong the bias of 
of self-interest, truth was sure eventually to be pronounced. It was now that the 
of artifices of deluders became laid bare—it was now that history became shorn of 
st romance, and exposed in its naked beauty or deformity. It was now that the 
i jugglery of pretenders to supernatural powers were proved the mere professors of 
i science working by natural means; and it was now also that the sword itself gave 
e; place to the more formidable weapon of reason. Wrongs, too, were redressed which 
mn brute strength had hitherto been called into requisition to see righted. Formerly 
n- the knight errant rode abroad, armed ca —— to espouse the cause of the in- 
il. jured ; but he has frequently fought in beh f of oppression as thatof the op- 
he pressed. Now, when a principle was advocated, the fight was logically conducted, 
ay and it became almost impossible for justice to lose its vantage-ground again; when 
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a great political right was to be established men had to meet in holes and corners, 
and what was uttered contrary to the wish and will of rulers was stigmatised as 
high treason. Now our traitors and conspirators have given way to the 
recognised advocates of the rights of the subject; and what is written being 
openly published, despotism itself dares not blink the question. 

In matters of taste the press is an infallible guide. For every subject it 
retains the services of one who has made it his study, and thus a people may 
depend upon instruction in the most expensive departments of art and literature. 
In vain does mediocrity attempt to rear its head, in vain charlatanism strive to 
be-gull mankind. The pen applies its test to their pretensions, and credulity 
itself is spared from becoming its own victim. In matters of information, also, 
the ever-ready resources of the press are ever to be relied upon. No hearsay 

ossip is detailed to mislead the public, but facts, and facts alone, are placed 
ares it, and these are gathered at an expense which no community would like 
to incur for the sake of individuals; and thus the constant exemplification of 
the evils of wrong-doing and the advantages of right, exerts an influence upon 
the general mind in spite of its tendency to frailty, and goes on establishing 
principles which in time cannot fail to adjust the jarring elements of the bod 
politic, and to force the world to obey the dictates of reason and morality. This 
achieved, the harmony of the world will be secured; thought will have 
triumphed, and the great destiny of the pen have been achieved. 

Much, however, remains to be accomplished. As long as man cannot bask in 
the reflex of superior minds, so long will he be inferior to his fellow creatures. 
Every member of a community must be educated before the real equality of 
mankind can become established. We have already declared our opinion that 
the calibre of intellect is pretty nearly balanced, and that if learners could ac- 
quire the mental possessions of teachers they would use their knowledge with 
equal wisdom. Society would suffer were every man to gather knowledge for 
himself, as matters of importance would be neglected in the prosecution of those 
inquiries necessary for its acquirement. Let us have our weavers, our agricul- 
turists, and our engineers, but keep them not in ignorance of principles upon 
which their well-being as well as our own is dependent. They toil for our 
benefit and their own; but if each be left to acquire philosophy by the routine 
of study and experience, society will be converted into a community of 
dreamers, and all the appliances to comfort and true felicity neglected. Yet the 
classes of which we speak have an equal right with ourselves to soar into the 
altitudes of knowledge; give them, then, we repeat, the benefits of education ; 
teach all what a few have discovered, and a true republic will be founded, in 
which justice will alone be recognised, and every man be satisfied with the 
bestowal and enjoyment of his desert. 

How this is to be effected may hereafter engage our attention. In the mean- 
time we will continue to enforce the title of every man to all the privileges 
bestowed upon the world by Providence. ‘The breath of life is free to —7 
inheritor of existence, from the gnat to the behemoth, and so also is the eart 
and its produce. The same universality of title, under proper regulations, should 
subsist with respect to crops produced by the cultivation of the brain, and, in fine, 
we conceive that all things should be to all men. 

It has been absurdly argued that had nature intended the treasures of intel- 
lect to be universally enjoyed she would have endowed all her children with 
the gift, in common with those of speech, sight, and the other senses. But the 
most superficial thinker will reject such reasoning, when he reflects that the 
business of life would cease did every mortal devote himself to the outpourings 
of thought by means of the pen. The rights of man consist in equality of 
enjoyment, not in equality of endowment. Were it not so, every individual 
would combine in himself the ability to be his own shipwright, his own tailor, 

his own husbandman, his own poet, his own player, his own soldier, his own 
sailor, and his own watchman at home. Could anything be more preposterous ? 
Under such regulation society itself would cease to be social; each member 
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would in solitude confine himself to the supply of his individual wants, and 
though he worked for twenty hours out of the twenty-four, would be unable 
to accomplish such an undertaking. It occupies the same length of time to till 
a single acre as to till two, and it would soon be discovered that the operations 
demanded for securing bread and raiment, would engross the entire time, and all 
the arts and luxuries of life would, in consequence, remain unapproached and 
unenjoyed. 

How much more wisely have things been ordained. Division of labour pro- 
duces multiplicity of enjoyment. ‘ Give me corn,” says the merchant, “and I 
will give thee oil.” “ And I,” says the builder, ‘ will give thee a house ;” “ and 
I,” says the vintner, “ will give thee wine;” “and I,” adds the songster, “ will 
sing to thee ;’’ “and I,” says the dancer, “ will dance to thee ;” “ and I,” says the 
child of intellect, “will instruct, improve, and delight thee.” But let us suppose the 
churl to reply “Get corn for thyselves !” What would be the consequence? The 
ship must remain in port, whilst the merchant and his crew dug, and sowed, and 
cut, and gathered in the corn. The habitation must remain unbuilt, that the 
builder and his labourers might perform the duties of husbandry ; and thus 
would every trade and occupation cease, while such a superfluity of the neces- 
saries of life would be raised that the bulk would be left unconsumed to decay, 
and all the evils of am universal pestilence ensue. The absurdity of such astate 
of things is so palpable that the first act of civilisation is invariably a divi- 
sion of occupations. Experience has taught us that every one of ten men who 
contributes to the wants of the other nine, has ten servants, including himself, 
and enjoys ten ee where he could only reap one, did he devote his 
hours to the supply of his own necessities only. e have said sufficient to 
prove that nature has not been partial in the distribution of her gifts. Every gi 
is in fact a burden, and she thinks one sufficient for one pair of shoulders, The 
receiver enjoys more than the —- and hence he who produces but one 
commodity to the storehouse of society, and assists himself from the stores of 
everybody else, is in all respects better off than were he to withhold his contri- 
bution, and dig, and plant, and reap for himself aaly. On. this, point. the 
opinions of the world have long been settled, and our shopkeepers are the ac- 
credited agents for the interchange of commodities produced .by labour. The 
conductors of the press are the agents for issuing and vending the wares of 
genius, which are as accessible to the pedlar as the prince. ‘The merchandise in 
which they deal surpasses in value the gold of Ophir. cigs f pring rhe history 
of all time, and the explanation of all things. The volume of Holy Writ reposes 
on the same shelf with that of philosophy. Homer, Milton, and Shakespeare may 
be had in exchange for the price of bread, and the lore of ages be acquired by 
the purchaser in a few hours. But man may not profit by their advantages. 
Governments have left him uneducated and in ignorance. It is reserved for the 
pen and the press to correct this atrocity. They will force thought to be as 
universal a commodity as grain; as cheaply purchased and as essential to the 
spirit as food is to the flesh. The gifts of Providence will then indeed become 
universally diffused, and the cravings of mortality universally satisfied, 







































LAYS FROM SHAKESPEARE. 
By FANNY E. LACY. 


No. 13.—IMOGEN. 


ImocEeN. “ Oh, for a horse with wings! Hear’st thou, Pisanio ? 
“ He is at Milford Haven: read and tell me 
“ How far it is 
“To this same blessed Milford ; 
“How many score of miles may we well ride 
“°Twixt hour and hour ?” 


Pisanio. “ One score ’twixt sun and sun, 
“‘ Madam’s, enough for you—and too much, too,” 


Cymbeline, Act 3, Scene 2. 


Betanrius. “ By Jupiter, an angel ! ° 
“Or if not, an earthly paragon! Behold diveness 
“No elder than a boy. 
“‘ What is your name ?” 


ImocEN. “ Fidelé, sir.” Scene 6. 





Ou, how the mantling of her guileless joy 

Lights her fair cheek to every thought employ ! 

Yet rein, fond bounding heart, thy “ horse with wings,” 
That gaily-mounted Hope too often flings : 

The Milford Haven of thy trusting love— 

Like many a haven of this earth—will prove 

The sun-lit prospect of a far-off sky, 

That found too late, full oft is proved too nigh. 


As young Fidelé, thou, so justly named, 

Must wander, till thy innocence proclaim’d 

Shall lighten loving hearts for thy dear sake, 

And thy accuser to repentance wake, 

Then thou the haven of thy pilgrim-way 

Shalt reach in sunset of a glorious day, 

And the meek patience, driven forth to roam, 

The beams of Heaven's reward shall welcome home. 


Fair slandered princess! Innocence, thy stay, 
And the bright angel of thy desert way, 

Still silent hovers by thy pensive side, 

Unseen, yet trusted, life’s ne’er-failing guide ; 
For life is but a day of changing hours, 

And morning oft awakes ’mid weeping showers ; 
But the bright triumph of a day that’s pass'd 
Is when it sets in glory at the last. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 
OF 


THE KINGS OF ENGLAND. 


JAMES I. 





In the person of James I. the matchless administration of Queen Eliza- 
beth was borne almost to the threshhold of the Commonwealth. The 
sands upon which Charles was wrecked drifted together, and accumulated in 
the reign of this monarch. He it was who invested the kingly office with pre- 
rogatives to which it had no right; who stretched them to an extent completely 
beyond precedent; who thought that in the sovereign of Great Britain resided 
everything good, everything great, everything noble. Charles I. ad- 
hered to the same belief, and thus paved his course to the scaffold, with sins and 
offences to which it would be difficult to find a parallel. He perished to make 
room for the greatest man that this country has ever produced. James, how- 
ever, was suffered to end his career peacefully, for Puritanism was yet in its 
bud, and patriotism had not begun to burn with that strong and steady light 
so pre-eminent in the reign of his successor. James ascended the English 
throne amidst the most favourable auspices; his regal title was undisputed ; 
the will, as well as the last dying words of the powerful Elizabeth, were 
zealously watched and devotedly observed; so that nothing occurred to mar 
the happiness and genuine delight which were evinced by the populace at the 
arn ne of the Scottish prince. The son of Mary Queen of Scots and 
enry Lord Darnley was thus received with public joy and profuse splendour, 
befitting the subjects of the maiden queen, and the national importance to 
which England had attained. James entered his new dominions at the age of 
thirty-seven, having been born in 1566; and on the 25th of July, 1603, he, 
together with his queen, was crowned at Westminster by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, with the ceremonies and pageants usual in such an event. His 
progress from Scotland was marked by a continued mes 4 of popular good 
feeling ; the people thronged to meet him, as if he were the greatest benefactor 
in the world, and to testify their satisfaction with his accession. But James 
did not like such hearty and uninterrupted demonstrations of good will; he 
preferred privacy and unostentation in his journey to the southern capital, and 
while he distributed honours with a lavish hand, his tastes and religious predi- 
lections tended to stem the tide of public approbation, and convert their former 
satisfaction into something approaching to disappointment. And this subse- 
quent feeling was increased rather than removed by his personal appearance, 
which is described as being unprepossessing, neither calculated to win admira- 
tion, nor sufficiently favourable to relieve it from the charge of vulgarity. He 
had not that commanding aspect which irresistibly attracts attention and en- 
sures respect: there were few qualities about him which indicated his royal 
descent, and still fewer calculated to raise him in the estimation of his new 
subjects. 
ith his accession the sceptre of the British isles was wielded by one 
monarch ; the last of the Irish independent princes tendered submission to 
him at Whitehall, and Scotland became subservient to England by virtue of 
one sovereign succeeding to the throne of both kingdoms. The empire of 
James I. was therefore one and undivided; the royal edicts were alike 
respected in the hereditary dominions of the Saxon, the Celtic, and the Scottish 
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rulers. The Continental sovereigns, conscious of the extensive territory over 
which the British banner now floated, and anxious probably to secure James's 
allegiance, availed themselves of the opportunity of dispatching embassies to 
London, to present their congratulations on the occasion of his accession. 
There were ministers from nearly all the European states, from cities washed 
by the Mediterranean, and from provinces in the northern latitudes ; from the 
chivalric land of Spain, and the flooded shores of Holland ; from the central 
kingdoms of the Continent, and the rival kingdom of France. The latter was 
represented by one of her most distinguished men—the Duke de Sully, whose 
presence excited the largest share of interest, not only because of his great per- 
sonal merit, but as being the ambassador of that able monarch, Henry the 
Fourth. The pacific measures which the various foreign ministers principally 
wished to establish completely accorded with the views and feelings of James ; 
so that in the outset of his reign those same principles of government were laid 
down which prevailed to the close of his life. ‘There thronged to his court, 
too, considerable numbers of Scotsmen, seeking emolument, honours, and 
wealth, in the rich southern kingdom, from which the niggardly nature of their 
own country, as well as its former political separation from England, had long 
debarred them. 

But the tranquillity of his reign was soon marred by the discovery of a 
foolish conspiracy to subvert his authority, and elevate his cousin-german, 
Arabella Stewart, to the throne. It is somewhat singular that before the re- 
collection of this project had died away, another was attempted, having for its 
object the destruction of his “ majesty’s most sacred person.” With respect to 
the latter, it is superfluous to make any remarks, further than that we are re- 
minded of the plot by the annual recurrence of the 5th of November, a day on 
which the Roman Catholic conspirators, actuated by resentment to the reformed 
religion, intended to destroy, by one explosion, not only the monarch, but the 
Lords and Commons, and thus to remove all those whom they thought ob- 
structed the reiga of Popery. After the discovery of this horrible conspiracy 
James addressed the Parliament, in a speech which, though it elicited the 
approbation of his courtiers, on account of the spirit of moderation and cle- 
mency to the Catholics by which it was pervaded, was most distasteful to the 
people at large, and especially to the members of the House of Commons, a 
large number of whom were Puritans, who viewed with pious dread the king’s 
favour to those who had not only formed the chief authors of the plot, but 
whose religion was contrary to the tenets of Protestantism, and therefore in no 
way meriting either countenance or extenuation. If, however, James’s proce- 
dure in this matter be considered in a liberal light, we think it indicated a 
degree of tolerance to other religions besides the reformed one, and a trustful 
reliance on his subjects, in every respect deserving of admiration. The truth 
was, that Puritanism had largely possessed the public mind, and led them to 
think that nothing could be more hurtful, nothing more dangerous to Protes- 
tantism than the king's condescension to the Roman Catholics. Bigotry was 
rife among the people, and warped their judgments, as well as influenced their 
opinions, to an extent to which the present age, actuated as it is by the same 
spirit, can, perhaps, furnish no parallel. 

Since the time when Egbert governed his devoted Saxon subjects, with fru- 
gality and efficiency, no monarch had been more prodigal of his resources, 
or more arbitrary in his administration, than James I. The primitive sim- 
plicity of the Anglo-Saxon court, alike with their system of government, had 
fled trom the land : extravagance and favouritism supplied the place of economy 
and impartiality ; an imperfect executive, and a weak tyrannical ruler, attempted 
to guide a kingdom, the sceptre of which had been wielded by some of the 
most able monarchs on record. — In his first speech, delivered before the Houses 
of Parliament, James so far offended his people as to express opinions relative 
to the divine right of sovereigns; and not only so, but to exhibit a degree of 
partiality to the Romanists which excited apprehension and alarm from one 
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end of the country to the other. The Puritans were of all classes the most 
apprehensive; they thought the papal sway would again predominate in the 
land of Protestantism ; that the legatine authority would supersede the simple 
forms of Christianity ; and that England, which had so lately emancipated her- 
self from the thraldom of the old religion, and the giant errors of Popery, 
would again fall under the jurisdiction of the sovereign pontiff and the Roman 
Catholic church. Though the course of events was happily far different from 
that we have now pictured, there was reason for entertaining suspicions of 
James’s allegiance to the Protestant faith : indeed, some writers aver that. he was 
more a Romanist than a Dissenter—a belief, probably, in which many of his 
subjects participated, and which led the zealous Puritans to “ nail their colours 
to the mast,” and at all risks to adhere to the principles that they had from the 
first espoused. This circumstance, together with the king’s arbitrary policy, 
rendered the Commons the most untractable, the most unyielding which had 
hitherto existed. Under none of his predecessors was:the lower House formed 
of such staunch members, so jealous of their constitutional rights, so op 

to all monarchical innovations, as under the administration of Elizabeth’s suc- 
cessor. In vain he entreated them to replenish his exhausted coffers; in vain 
he discoursed to them of the “ divine right” of kings to punish refractory mem- 
bers of their honourable house ; in vain he appealed to their feelings, to prece- 
dent, and to custom ; they were inexorable; they carried matters with a high 
hand; they would not | money to be expended upon hungry, craving, 
greedy Scotsmen, who flocked to Whitehall to grasp whatever honours and 
wealth they could procure from their liberal ruler, they would not accede to 
their monarch’s wibes when he told them that his prerogative enabled him to 
do whatever his inclination dictated ; they were not accustomed to such treat- 
ment, and therefore they must assert their independence, and vindicate the 
injured liberties of their country. As the Commons were thus so intractable, 
James did not often assemble them; two and three years sometimes intervening 
before they met, so that he was necessitated, in the absence of parliamentary 
grants, to resort to every conceivable means of raising supplies, in order to 
meet the disbursemeits which his unjustifiable liberality had entailed upon the 
state. It isa circumstance worthy of notice that the financial difficulties of 
this reign, and the extraordinary prosogstaves usurped and exercised by James, 
led to the crisis which terminated only in the death of his son, Charles L., 
and the establishment of the Commonwealth in a country that, from the 
first ages, had revered monarchical principles, had supported them through in- 
vasion, mismanagement, and civil discord, and which at last hated the name of 
the very republic that shortly before had won from the people the highest 
tributes of admiration, and gladly turned to their wonted form of government, 
their parliament, and their sovereign. . 

The great object that James seems ever to have had in view, was the estab- 
lishment of the king’s supreme power in matters both civil and religious. The 
firm conduct of the Parliament was the most serious obstacle he ever encoun- 
tered; he could not annul the House of Commons, nor could he influence ‘its 
members, so that under these circumstances few new laws were enacted—every 
change being effected by the illegal mode of royal proclamations. He enter- 
tained the strange opinion that his people were not aware of the prerogatives 
attaching to his office, and for the purpose of enlightening them on the subject 
he madea long speech in the Star Chamber, on the occasion of correcting several 
abuses existing in the courts of justice ; and according to his practice he divided 
the matter into innumerable parts, prefacing them by a text from the Psalms: 
“Give thy judgments to the king, O God, and thy righteousness to the king’s 
son.” Rather curious for a king to be preaching a sermon to an assembly of 
lawyers, courtiers, and sycophants, and defining the limits of royal prerogatives, 
in order to justify his own policy, and accustom the public mind to consider 
him as the fountain head of all power, all goodness, all right! Amusing, too, 
is it to read his explanation of the text. ‘The literal sense of these words,” 
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says the learned King James, “runs upon David and Solomon, godly and wise ; 
the mystical upon God and Christ, just and righteous; and from this unitation 
all governments, especially monarchies, have been established. Kings sit on 
the throne of God, and thence all judgment is derived, from the king to the 
magistrate, not privative but cumulative. So by the counsel of Jethro to 
Moses, the judges were deputed for easier questions, the more profound left to 
Moses; and in this manner all Christian kings govern, whereby appears the 
near conjunction between God and the king upward, and the king and the 
judges downward ; the king to settle the law of God, and his judges to inter- 
pret the law of the king.” No wonder this doctrine alarmed the conscientious, 
religious Puritans: no wonder the Parliament refused to support the proceed- 
ings of so liberal a monarch, whose principles were directly opposed to the wel- 
fare of the nation, and contrary to the rights conferred upon them by the 
baronial charter of Runnymede. In another part of his erudite sermon James 
enforces upon the judges the duties of their station in this language—“ In- 
croach not upon the prerogatives; deal not in difficult — before you 
consult with the king and council, for fear of wounding the king through the 
sides of a private person.”* 

During the whole of his life he personally exercised very little control over 
the management of the state ; the government of his dominions was left to the 
charge of his favourite ministers, with whom he seldom interfered, and over 
whose actions he did not trouble to place any restraint. Corruption prevailed to 
an inordinate degree ; places of trust and emolument were bought and sold with 
impunity—justice was administered with partiality as well as laxity ; and even 
the learned Lord Bacon so participated in the general traffic of office that he 
was deprived of the Great Seal, and allowed to sink into that disgrace which 
his actions merited. ‘The king’s foreign policy was discreditable to the nation— 
he pew insults to pass unnoticed which Elizabeth would have resented 
with becoming spirit ; while the disputes which latterly subsisted between him- 
self and his Parliament so lowered him in the esteem of the Continental 
sovereigns that all sorts of jokes respecting him were current in several of the 
Europen cities. The financial necessities under which he laboured were repre- 
sented in Brussels by a portrait of him, with his pockets hanging out, not a 
penny in them, and his purse turned upside down ; and in another town, owing 
to his want of success in fitting out a military expedition to assist a Continen- 
tal ally, he was pictured having a scabbard but no sword; and also, with pos- 
sessing a sword, which, however, could not be drawn, by reason of several 
persons attempting to pull it out at the same time. 

But surrounded as he was with manifold difficulties, he neither adopted a 
different policy in regard to his subjects, nor yet in regard to the neighbouring 
kingdoms. He resigned himself to wanton ease and low amusements, at his 
country residence in Hertfordshire ; or beguiled his time in polemical disputes, 
and in wasting what little resources were left, without caring to retrieve the lost 
honour which his actions had produced abroad, or abandoning the senseless idea 
of regal licence, which alienated him from the Houses of Parliament, and effec- 
tually lowered him in his subjects’ esteem. The utmost distrust reigned 


* In some of the king’s writings he says—‘ The absolute prerogative of the crown is 
no subject for the tongue of a lawyer, nor is lawful to be disputed. It is atheism and 
blasphemy to dispute what God can do: good Christians content themselves with His 
revealed will. So it is presumption and high contempt in a subject to dispute what a 
king can do or say; that a king cannot do this, or that; but rest in that which is ‘the 
king’s revealed will in his laws.” What would this weak-minded James, this mockery 
of a sovereign, think were he to revisit the scenes of his administration, and witness 
the freedom, the liberty which we enjoy in the present age? Would he not conclude that 
an enchanter’s wand had waved over the land, and converted, as if by magic, the dark- 
ness of the seventeenth century into the brilliant meridian light of the nineteenth 
century? But let us not unduly extol our times; for those of the past had much that 
was good in which we are deficient, 
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between the king and the Commons; in fact, so little even of mutual 
characterised the proceedings of either party, that the members evinced their 
dissatisfaction by almost uniformly opposing his majesty’s wishes, while some 
of them having exceeded the bounds that James provinesly marked out as 
attaching to the lower House, were imprisoned, which led the Commons to vindi- 
cate their privileges, and resolve to protest against the legality of the act. This 
procedure was anything than palatable to the king, who wrote “to our trusty 
and well-beloved Sir Thomas Richardson, knight, Speaker of the House,” in 
these words :—‘‘ Mr. Speaker,—We have heard by divers re to our great 
grief, that our distance from the Houses of Parliament, ca by our indisposi- 
tion of health, hath emboldened the fiery and popular spirits of some of the 
Commons to agree and debate publicly of matters far above their reach and 
capacity, tending to our high dishonour, and breach of prerogative royal. 
These are, therefore, to command you to make known, in our name, unto the 
House, that none therein from henceforth do meddle with anything concerning 
our government, and deep matters of state ; 5 * 7 and also not to 
meddle with any man’s particulars, which have their due motion in any of our 
ordinary courts of justice. And whereas, we hear they have sent a message to 
Sir Edwin Sandys, to know the reasons of his late restraint, you shall in our 
name inform them, that it is not for any misdemeanor of his in parliament. But 
to put them out of doubt of any question of that nature that may arise among 
them hereafter, you shall resolve them in our name, that we think ourself very 
free and able to — on man’s misdemeanors in parliament, as well i 
their sitting as after; which we mean not to spare hereafter, upon any occasion 
of any man’s insolent behavour there, that shall be ministered unto us; and if 
they have already touched any of these points, which we have forbidden, in 
any petition of theirs, which is to be sent to us, it is our pleasure that you tell 
them, that except they reform it before it comes to our hands, we will not deign 
the hearing nor answering of it. Dated at Newmarket, Dec. 3, 1621.” This 
letter, having been read to the Commons, was received with general dissatisfac- 
tion; while to testify that the royal threats did not intimidate them, they pre- 
pared a petition, which was ordered to be entered on the rolls of the parliament, 
“as of record, the house sitting between five and six of the clock, at night, b 
candle-light.”* The document was presented to the king, who soon afterw 
sent them a reply, containing even more objectionable sentiments than he had 
before ventured to insinuate; against which the Commons entered a protest; 
but so enraged was James with this fresh insult, that he at once returned to Lon- 
don, commanded the clerk of the house to bring him the journals, and with his 
own hand, in the presence of his council and judges, tore the protest out of 
the book. And not only did he almost immediately dissolve the poslianent, 
informing the people at the same time in the royal proclamation that “albeit 
the assembling, continuing, and dissolving of parliaments be a prerogative so 
peculiarly belonging to our imperial crown, and the times and seasons thereof 
so absolutely in our power, we need not give account thereof unto any;” yet 
he was willing to tell the public he did so because the Commons indulged in 
speeches relating to his prerogatives and to ing princes, of whom they spoke 
“‘disrespectfully ;” besides which, some of them had sown tares among the corn, 
and necessitated him to prorogue the house prematurely; but he allowed his 
resentment to overpower so completely the teachings of prudence that several 


* Though at the risk of exhausting the patience of our readers, we think it would 
be scarcely proper to omit stating that this petition was a specimen of masterly com- 
position; it was the reflex of that noble spirit which shone through the actions of the 
patriotic men who engaged in the wars of the first Charles, and, perhaps, while 
these advocates of right were talking at their fire-sides over James’s short-sighted policy 
and denial of ancestral privileges, their children, imbibing the feelings of their fathers, 
were unconsciously training themselves for the defence of the national liberties in the 
melancholy and eventful struggles of the next reign, 
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of the champions of liberty of speech were imprisoned. Among them was Sir 
Edward Coke, the distinguished ame er, who designated the king’s prerogative 
an “an overgrown monster,” and whose chambers in the Temple were ordered 
to be locked up, and the keys given into the royal custody! Such isa specimen of 
the conduct of this much-lauded sovereign—this monarch who excelled and 
gloried in what may be termed king-craft—who wrote books to prove that he 
had a special right to do whatever ‘his wishes or inclinations dictated—who had 
not sufficient nobleness of mind to merit the approbation of any class or sect of 
men, save those who flattered him, and administered to him the grossest amount 
of adulation. They, poor courtiers, were rewarded with smiles, with honours, 
with wealth ; and so, to make some compensation for his bounty, or perhaps, to 
ensure its continuance, they acted the parts of sycophants, the most despicable 
satellites by whom a monarch can be surrounded. 

The king's failings were not unobserved by his ministers, some of whom, 
though the panderers to his weakness, were men not only of considerable 
shrewdness, but frequently evinced an unusual share of ability in conducting 
the machine of government. | Among the latter, Cecil Earl of Salisbury (the 
son of Elizabeth’s gifted and favourite minister, Lord Burleigh) may justly be 
ranked ; for besides being a man of no little eminence as the descendant of so 
renowned a father, he was one of James’s most successful premiers, and in a 
letter to a friend, written shortly after the king's accession, he says: “ You know 
all my former steps, good knight, rest content, and give heed to one that hath 
sorrowed in the bright lustre of a court, and gone heavily even to the best seeming 
fair ground. *Tis a great task to prove one's honesty and yet not to spoil one’s 
fortune. You have tasted as little hereof in our blessed queen’s time, who was 
more than a man, and, in troth, sometimes less than a woman. I wish I waited 
now in her presence-chamber, with ease at my food, and rest in my bed. I am 
pushed from the share of comfort, and know not where the winds and waves of 
a court will bear me; I know it bringeth little comfort on earth, and he is, I 
reckon, no wise man that looketh this way to heaven. We have much stir 
about councils, and more about honours. My father had much wisdom in 
directing the state; and I wish I could bear my part so discreetly as he did. 
Farewell, good knight, but never come near London till I call you. Toomuch 
crowding doth not well for a cripple, and the king doth find scanty room to sit 
himself, he hath somany friends, as they choose to be called ; and Heaven prove 
they lie not in the end! In trouble, hurrying, feigning, suing, and such like 
matters, I now rest your true friend.” It was fortunate for Cecil’s historical 
reputation that he did not live to see the troublous times by which his royal 
master’s reign was beclouded when the death of Raleigh,* the mismanage- 
ment of the king's favourites, the haughtiness and obsequiousness with which 
James himself treated the Parliament, cast a dim and ;ad light over the life ‘of 
the first monarch of the Stuart dynasty. Cecil, however, could not in’ justice 
be designated’a great statesman; for, to use his own words, the wisdom of ‘his 
father was not inherited by the son, neither did he excel in those matters which 
formed the distinguishing characteristics of the illustrious Lord Burleigh. 
Perhaps of all the eminent men in James's reign, Raleigh stands alone; his 


* No doubt our historical readers are conversant with the memorable lines penned by 
Sir Walter Raleigh, after he had begun to know something of the fickleness of the 
life of one “ who hangs on princes’ favours,” and in anticipation of closing his days on a 
traitor’s scaffold :— 


“Even such is time, that takes in trust When we have wandered all our ways, 
Our youth, our joys, our all we have, Shuts up the story of our days! 

And pays us but with age and dust ; But from this earth, this grave, this dust, 
Who in the dark and sileat grave, The Lord shall raise me up, I trust.” 


Tt is melancholy to think that the accomplished writer of this “epitapth” should have 
been consigned toa fate which he never deserved, and from which his meritorious 
actions should certainly have preserved him. 
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learning was surpassed by that of Lord Bacon, but there was this striking différ- 
ence between them,—-the one scorned and loathed to do a mean, dishonourable 
action, the other had no high moral principle which preserved him from the dis- 
honest snares of official rank. Ina reign so profusely adorned by the presence of 
men of commanding talents and considerable literary attainments as was James's, 
it is surprising to find that there should have been so few whose lives were not 
tainted by the prevailing vices of the times. Noone seemed able to resist the 
temptations incident to the possession of office ; integrity was at strange dis- 
count—laxity of conduct was the sign of the age; not even the most gifted 
were exempt from committing flagrant abuses of patronage—abuses which led 
to the disgraceful humiliation of one of England’s greatest sons;—the author of 
the “ Novum Organum,” and which completely cast into the shade the few upright 
actions that loomed mistily through the surrounding darkness. In the midst of 
all these events were passed the youthful lives of two men whom posterity 
fondly admires—Oliver Cromwell and John Milton—but who were little un- 
derstood, and therefore still less appreciated in their own day. Before they 
could be viewed in the true light, it was necessary that a new generation of men 
should arise—that old party opinions and old bigotted prejudices should die 
away ; then, and only then, could it be possible to do justice to either of them 
—to 1egard the glorious achievements of the one as conferring on him the 
highest honour, and the immortal writings of the other with the: affection and 
pride to which they are entitled. The same laurels surround the brows of both, 
for as both were connected in fighting the battles of liberty—the one with the 
sword, the other with the pen—so both have been placed on an equal eminence, 
though earned in different spheres, by the universal opinion of a posterity 
which at last is beginning to appreciate them. 

Literature received at the hands of James considerable attention; he cer- 
tainly could advance some few pretensions to the designation of being a man of 
learning, though perhaps his excellence consisted more in speaking than in 
writing. With one or two exceptions his speeches to the Parliament, evince 
shrewdness, acute reflection, and propriety of style, qualities in which the ad- 
dresses of the Speakers of the house, as well as the speeches of many of the 
contemporaneous statesmen, were then strangely deficient.. ‘* In the arguments 
which he loved to hold with the scholars and divines who attended him at his 
meals he often excited unaffected admiration, for his learning on the favourite 
topics of the time was considerable, his memory ready, his expression fluent ; 
his replies were often happy, and his doubts and questions pertinent and well 
urged. In his youth the monarch paid homage to the muses; he ventured to 
indite a love sonnet to Queen Elizabeth, of which, however, she did not deign 
even to acknowledge the soa and he published at Edinburgh a poem, 
called ‘ The Furies,’ translated from Du Bartas, a French writer of temporary 
celebrity, an heroic poem on the battle of Lepanto, and several other pieces. 
The style of the royal poet strongly resembles that of the noted Sternhold, nor 
was his imagination more brilliant than his diction.”* But it was.as a writer 
on the prerogatives of royalty that James reaped the largest amount of, repu- 
tation; while, in addition to two or three works of that nature, he com 
one called “ A Counterblast to Tobacco,” which Horace Walpole terms (doubt- 
less in burlesque) a polite treatise; and with regard to all the king’s literary 
productions he says, “ Quotations, puns, scripture, witticism, superstition, 
oaths, vanity, prerogative, and pedantry—the ingredients of all his sacred ma- 
jesty’s productions—were the pure produce of his own capacity, and deservi 
all the incense offered to such immense erudition by the divines of his age, an 
the flatterers of his court.” ‘The Basilicon Doron, or his Majesty's instruc- 
tions to his dearest son, Henry, the prince,” has been considered by persons 
competent to form a judgment James's best work, which was written forthe 
purpose of instilling into the mind of the young Prince of Wales the ideas and 





* “Memoirs of the Court of King James the First.” By Miss Lucy Aikin. London: 
1832. 2 vols. 
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principles that his father adopted in the government of his dominions. Seven 
copies only were at first printed, but the vanity of its author not allowing him 
to deprive his liege subjects of a book at once so rare and so valuable, a full 
edition was printed, to which the king’s name (previously a secret) was 
appended. In theological disputes James evinced great delight; and not con- 
tented with yearn submission and absolute obedience to the English Puritans, 
and the members of the Scotch church, he interfered in the arrangements of 
the University of Leyden, simply because Vorstius, a professor there, had 
uttered religious doctrines ee in the opinion of some persons, to 
heterodoxy; and the English polemic at once took up his pen against the 
learned Vorstius with a vehemence and warmth perfectly unnecessary in so in- 
significant an affair. Then, again, he presided at the Hampton Court confer- 
ence between four Puritan divines and four bishops of the English church, but 
instead of acting the part which he assumed—that of moderator—he gave such 
licence to his tongue, and spoke with such determination, as well as arro- 
gance, that he provoked the hostility of the former sect, and laid the founda- 
tion of the puerile religious disputes which marked the reign of his son, 
Charles I. But the bishops applauded his language, and attributed his 
harangues to the power of inspiration. No doubt they thought the following 
sentence worthy of the most pious man who ever wielded the British sceptre, 
or whoever sat upon the episcopal bench—namely, that he would “ make them 
(the Puritans) conform themselves, or else harrie them out of the land, or else 
do worse.” ‘This is certainly very creditable to the royal moderator. 

A life of indulgence, combined with vexation arising from the unabated 
opposition which his measures encountered, rendered him peculiarly susceptible 
to complaints that to a temperate person might have been of little consequence. 
And as years glided on, as one untoward event succeeding another marked the 
lapse of time, and whispered to him that he, alike with other men, must 
neither anticipate an uninterrupted season of prosperity, nor an existence 
beyond man’s allotted period, James began to believe that he, too, was drawin 
near the close of the journey of life. fa the spring of 1625 he was seized wit 
a tertian ague ; his courtiers represented to him that, according to a common 
proverb, such an illness was “ health for a king,” but he believed otherwise, 
telling them that it might be so for a young king, hot for one who had 
his prime. Ere long he became sensible that recovery would be hopeless, and 
he called his only surviving son, Prince Charles, to his bed-side, “whom 
he exhorted to bear a tender affection for his wife (the French Princess 
Henrietta, whom he had just married), but to preserve a constancy in reli- 
gion,” and likewise to protect the Church of England; an institution to which 
the expiring monarch had devoted his thoughts, his constant attention, and 
the preservation of which he thus entreated his son to remember as the last 
request of the first Stuart sovereign. James died on the 27th of March, at 
Theobalds, the name of a royal domain in Hertfordshire. He was about the 
age of fifty-nine, betes | reigned two-and-twenty P in His remains were 
conveyed by torchlight from thence to Somerset House, and then placed in 
Henry the Seventh’s chapel, in Westminster Abbey, amidst all the pomp and 
magnificence customary on such an occasion. After resting in state for several 
days, the royal corpse was laid amidst its kindred dust. His son was almost 
the only person who really regretted his death. 

It is a usual practice with writers, after having related the principal cireum- 
stances in a man’s life, to sum up his character, to relate his faults and 
excellences, and, as it were, to furnish a greorey portrait, expressed in lan- 
guage instead of in colours. This would indeed be a pleasant task, were our 
subject a congenial one—were it to consist of a series of grand achievements, 
and of a distinguished and successful administration. But in the life of King 
James there is nothing capable of exciting emotions of admiration, or of 
meriting tributes of praise. When we say that he loved peace, was highly 
virtuous and rather religious, we have said all that can justly be pronounced in 
his favour. On the reverse side of the picture, however, there is ample space 
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to delineate his character in somewhat dark tints. Asa ruler, he was singularly 
unfortunate—as a friend he was fickle—as a monarch he was despised, his wishes 
were disregarded ; and as a man he had nothing sufficiently prominent, and at 
the same time sufficiently ennobling to win respect, even from those upon whom 
he bestowed the most liberal favours. Mackintosh says, “he was familiar and 
indulgent to those about him; but the example of his vulgarity and vices 
debased and contaminated the court. No idea can be given of the indecenc 
and dissoluteness which prevailed there.” The king's influence over his 
courtiers was never extensive, so that we cannot expect any very good result 
could arise from the conduct of a sovereign whose habits were low and 
grovelling, who would sacrifice the national honour to his personal love of 
tranquillity, whose religion was chiefly composed of bigotry and ignorance, who 
had not enough decision to govern the people as he knew they should be 
governed, nor sufficient moral courage to meet the difficulties which his own 
misdeeds had called into existence. During the major part of his reign the 
temple of Janus was closed; military enterprises were few and not worth nar- 
rating; the warlike spirit of the Tudor queen, which would brook no insult 
and allow no affront to unexplained, seemed the last quality that James 
deemed it necessary to foster. Indeed he felt more delight in following the 
sports of the field, or holding up to ridicule some miserable Puritan or tight- 
laced religious Scotsman, than in vindicating the slighted honour of his 
dominions, or leading his troops to the battle field. And, perhaps, if we care- 
fully consider the results which flow from a reign of peace, as compared with 
the effects arising from one of war and military glory, we shall unhesitatingly 
yield the palm of prudence and wisdom to the monarch whose policy is based 
on the maintenance of tranquillity, and the preservation of national peace. 
But with James there was a an obvious submission to the insults of his Conti- 
nental neighbours, that we lose all respect for his motives when we recollect 
that the peace of his dominions was secured at the sacrifice of the exalted repu- 
tation which England had attained throughout the whole of Europe under the 
sway of his distinguished predecessor. The French were much amused at 
James's indifference and apathy in connection with various Continental affronts 
passed upon him, and exhibited their feelings in writing epigrams on his weak- 
ness, of one of which the following is a literal translation :— 
“ Whilst Elizabeth was kin 

The English were of Spain the terror ; 

But now governed by Queen Jaquet, 

They only talk and prattle.” 

No doubt such language was far from soothing to the pride of the descendants 
of those who had conquered the French at Cressy, Agincourt, and Poictiers, 
and who had made the British name celebrated throughout the length and 
breadth of the Gallic nation’s territories. 

From the character of James’s government, it was not to be expected that he 
would ever gain extensive popularity. He was liked by some, especially by 
those whom his geaciety had enriched ; but of course they formed a limited 
class, and one calculated to excite the envy of others who did not equally par- 
ticipate in the royal bounties. His countrymen, the Scots, principally shared 
his liberality ; from the barren districts of their native land, they flocked to the 
more fertile land of the south, where they were sure to meet with promotion, 
employment, and emolument; rewards which were often denied to the English.* 


* In the present day we can scarcely realise the state of feud and jealousy reigning 
between the two nations, The king had a dispute with the Benchers of Gray’s Inn, 
owing to one of their number having suffered some indignity at the hands of a Scote- 
man, and that, among many other acts of insolence pense | by the latter, occasioned 
the following amusing lines :— 

“They beg our lands, our goods, our lives, 
They switch our nobles, and * * * *# 
They pinch our gentry, and send for our benchers, 
They stab our serjeants, and pistol our fencers.” 
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In common with other monarchs, James has met with admirers as well as 
with censurers. Mackintosh very justly remarks, that “ his character has been 
drawn by Williams, Laud, and Bacon—his virtues and his talents have been 
extolled by the divines and the philosopher. But what credit can be given to 
the eulogies of two court bishops, who were wooing his successor ; whilst the 
one wrote, the other preached over his bier—or to Bacon, with all his genius, de- 
lineating the character of a living and reigning monarch to his face ?” 
Whatever may be the individual opinions concerning the first Stuart sovereign, 
it needs no peculiar degree of penetration to form a general idea of his 
character. His intellectual powers were limited ; his knowledge or learning was, 
for a king, rather unusual and extensive; he was generous without being 
prudent ; he was influenced more by a pleasing exterior than by solid worth—a 
propensity to which many of his errors may be traced ; he entertained the most 
inordinate idea of royal prerogatives; he was religious, but his creed did not 
breathe forth the mild spirit of Christianity; in short, he was a man little 
adapted to sway the sceptre of the large and important state which Elizabeth 
had governed with a degree of success and renown far beyond the capabilities 
of her cousin and descendant. And although James did not certainly rule 
with wisdom, much less with brilliance, it is doubtful whether in private life 
he would have been calculated to-elevate himself above mediocrity ; for if as a 
king he displayed inferior capacities and performed acts evincing little ability, 
most assuredly the same result would have marked his course had he held an 
inferior rank in the commonwealth. 





KATHLEEN’S REPLY TO LADY DUFFERIN’S 


“TERENCE’S FAREWELL.” 


Now don’t ye, because I am goin, 
Be thinkin ye're left all alone, 
For often, whin you are not knowin, 
My heart will be wid ye, och hone. 
Thin how can ye spake all so cruel 
To your own little Kathleen ashtore, 
Whin you know that we're partin, my jewel, 
Och! niver, perhaps, to mate more ? 


Though in England the boys, so brave-hearted, 
May love wid the lasses to chat, 

They have often dried tears that have started, 
And Ireland still loves them for that : 

Yet whin honestly pickin up money, 
That industry renders my due, 

I'll in plain English tell them, my honey, 
That I’m thinkin in Irish of you. 


Oh, Terence! my playmate of childhood, 
Oh, Terence! beloved of my youth, 
Whin together we roam’d in the wild wood 

You niver once doubted my truth ; 
And when winter season departed, 

And spring blossoms peep in the lane, 
The blessin ye breathed, still true-hearted, 

Your Kathleen will bring back agin. 





HARVEST HOME. 


By MRS. A. J. HIFPISLEY. 


* Now our toil is done, 
And the feast is won, 
And we meet once more 
As we did of yore ; 
The merry, merry reapers sing with glee, 
And jocund shout their happy harvest spree. 


“« Now we join in song, 
With our voices strong, 
And our hearts beat high 
With our good supply; 
We merry, merry reapers joyful come, 
To shout and sing our happy harvest home,” 


Tue celebration of rural festivities which once formed so large a portion of the 
amusements of the people of “ merrie England,” and which promoted a spirit 
of gladness and good will amongst them, is now gradually decaying, and “ old 
English pastimes” are rightly named—they are in truth tales of other days. 

It is not to be wished that ancient superstitions should be retained or renewed, 
but surely there can be no reason why all the holidays and festivals of our 
forefathers, with their time-hallowed revelries, should be forgotten, or that in 
discarding those customs which are objectionable, others of a rational character, 
and likely to afford innocent relaxation and enjoyment, should not be preserved. 
Alas! observances which had been reverenced from time immemorial have long 
since vanished, and are now scarcely remembered. We are making good pro- 
gress in civilisation, but is there not some danger of our sinking into “ frigid 
utilitarianism ?” 

The joyous pageants which once ushered in the smiling month of May, and 
which England's monarchs delighted to honour with their royal presence, have 
now passed away, like a “‘ dream that is told,” and except in some parts of Wales 
have fallen into disuetude. The stately May-pole, with its garlands of bright 
flowers, is fast fading from memory ; the Queen of May, with her floral diadem, 
is now only heard of in song, and sweetly as the melody falls upon the ear, it 
seems like a requiem wailed over her departure. 

Of the few rural festivities yet remaining, that which holds the pre-eminence 
is the harvest home,— 

“Long may the hand which guards our isle avert the luckless day, 
“When from her shores such happy scenes shall fade and pass away.” 

It is a genuine English observance, and one of those venerable customs that 
should ever keep its place in the calendar of bright days. ‘There is gratitude 
to the bounteous Giver, there is gladness upon earth, and there is peace and 
good will amongst men at a harvest home, and cold indeed must that heart be 
that does not rejoice in it, or that would wish to abandon such customs. 

At such a time all is mirth and activity, the sun shines forth in his re- 
splendent brilliancy, as if to crown the fulness of the earth with his golden 
rays, the moon also pays her tribute to this in-gathering of the yellow gifts of 
Ceres, and for three successive ge she hastens to look upon the beauteous 
scene, and to lend her benevolent light to the merry reaper. 

M 
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To those who love! the country, with its “garniture of waving grass and 
grain,” there are few more animating or joy-inspiring occurrences than this 
festival of nature. The sunburnt labourer plies bis sturdy arm to secure the 
“sea of corn-blades,” and far as the eye can sweep the picture is truly glorious; 
then buxom plenty pours her lavish gifts, which tell of the prosperity of Eng- 
land’s stalwart yeomen, and the reward of her industrious peasantry. 

For miles the tinkling of bells which decorate the docile horses may be heard, 
as well as the creaking of broad wheels, as they convey their precious burden 
from the field to the rick-yard—a sight as cheering to an English heart as the 
grape-waggons reeling under their “ purple gushing” load are to the dark-eyed 
sons of southern lands. 

The season is now in its “ rose-crown’d matron majesty,” the air laden with 
richest perfume, the trees with their dark thick foliage wave languidly in the 
passing breeze, the song of summer-birds swells in full chorus to the skies, and 
the fields echo with the voices of rustic labourers. 

As the bright hues of day deepen the last load is carted, and decorated with 
verdant boughs, the reapers are seated on the summit, gaily singing in the very 
ecstacy of their hearts, and thus do they triumphantly proceed to the home- 
stead, amid joyous sounds, and the “ blowing of the merry harvest horn.” 

The feast is prepared, as offerings to which sundry geese have been sacrificed. 
The long table is laden with substantial fare, and surrounded with happy, 
light-hearted guests, who fail not to do ample justice to the abundant cheer 
provided for them by the good farmer. Every countenance beams with delight 
and gratitude, and the entertainment proceeds “ right merrily.” In due time 
the wives and children of the social gathering are regaled with tea and a parti- 
cular kind of cake made for the occasion, whilst the harvest ale circulates amongst 
the mirthful reapers. Neither are the song and legendary tale forgotten, and 
the old roof tree rings with joy. Thus the hours eer rapidly, and though 
the refinement and ceremony of more polished circles be wanting at these 
rustic meetings, yet simple unaffected pleasure is a constant attendant upon 
them, the heart of each “son and daughter of the sickle” is filled with grati- 
tude and with fervent wishes for the prosperity of the master of the feast, and 
thus they separate for their cottage dwellings, anticipating with delight the re- 
turn of another harvest home. 

Long may such festivals be remembered by the men of merrie England; and 
as they partake of the blessings and happiness which they bring, may they not 
fail to render thanks to Him whose are “ the earth and the fulness thereof.” 
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Cuarter VIII.—Tue Becrnnine oF THE INSURRECTION. 


Tue news spread like wildfire, gladdening and warming the heart of all that 
was generous, and good, and kindly in the great city. The timorous, the selfish, 
the grasping, the avaricious, the covetous, the licentious, the Jesuits,—all, in fact, 
the pariy of order, of peace at any price—were struck with alarm and terror. 
No epithets were too foul or too gross for the daring men who had ventured to 
make an appeal to the better sympathies of mankind, and to awaken them toa 
sense of duty. Men could not see that the advent of Democracy was but the 
continuation of that great work of freedom and happiness begun by the great 
herald of human civilisation just one thousand eight hundred and thirty-two 
years before. The Christian era has hitherto only been a date, a time ; it will 
only become a reality when it shall have entered jointly into the hearts of the 
peonte and the spirit of the government—that is to say, when Democracy shall 
ave triumphed. 

Hitherto popes and kings, and priests and nobles have stifled real Christianity, 
and substituted a spurious form, because real Christianity is incompatible with 
superstition and despotism. It is only when the whole band of the enemies of 
the revealed truth, which heralded liberty on earth, and hope in heaven, shall 
have been annihilated, that the Christian era shall commence. That the gospel 
of the poor has never yet been the guide of action of any country, state, or 
ruler, is seen by the position of the poor. In France, the Voltairian middle 
classes made not the Revolution in the name of Christianity, because had such 
a theory have been carried out, the many. the millions must have had too great 
ashare. After the battle of peoples and kings, comes the battle of the popolani 
grassi and the popolo minuto of the great and little people; in which contest the 
latter, a poor people, must be the victors in the end, because they are many, and 
have right on their side. 

When there is no inequality of classes—when a government has secured the abo- 
lition of pauperism, which can be done while riches exists —when a government has 
no care but to see that there is no starving man within its regions, then the land it 
rules will be truly a Christian land. It needs for this no abolition of riches, 
no destruction of property, but a solemn determination to be just, and to let no 
man be rich at the expense of thousands. Where there are starving men on 
one side, and others rich by millions on the other, there is an unchristian 
government and an unchristian land. 

The poor suffered in France. They saw their kings and rulers solely occu- 
pied in making to themselves palaces, in becoming rich, and nothing done for 
them, and they came to the rational and just conclusion that they must imitate 
their oppressors, and help themselves. 

When the ery of “Vive la Republique!” was uttered Lafayette and his friends 
tried to gain their carriages, and escape. But a large body of young men sur- 
rounded General Lafayette, and once more the old man without energy or deci- 
sion saw himself hurried in @ voiture towards the Hotel de Ville. 

* But gentlemen——” 

“ To the Hotel de Ville !” 
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“ T declare——” 

“ To the Hotel de Ville!” 

“ T protest—” 

“ To the Hotel de Ville!” 

. en is tyranny! ‘This is madness! What would you have of me, good 

eople ?” 
é. To the Hotel de Ville! Vive la Republique !” 

“ Certainly,” replied Lafayette; “ but are you sure, citizens——” 

“ To the Hotel de Ville!” resounded the young men. 

- this instant a squadron of dragoons met them, and drew up across the 
road. 

“ Where go ye ?” exclaimed the officer in command, advancing before his men. 

" We are on our way to the Hotel de Ville,” replied the students, with 
audacity. 

" We cannot allow you to pass.” 

“* We are Republicans, citizens,—and Republicans pass everywhere. Make 
way, dragoons, for General Lafayette.” 

The dragoons did not move. 

. cork said the leader of the young men, with a sigh, “ must we shed blood 
to pass ?” 

He drew forth a pistol, and yet the soldiers remained immoveable. 

“ Fire!” cried he. 

Several shots were fired both from pistols and muskets, and some of the 
soldiers fell. A skirmish ensued, the dragoons fired, the carriage passed through 
them, and again gallopped towards the Hotel de Ville. 

But the dragoons now charged the people on the Place de la Bastille and the 
Boulevard Bourdon, and the great mass of the mob fled. The sections were 
almost all who remained firm. 

“To arms!” cried Victor. 

“To arms!" repeated Theodore. 

“ Aux barricades!” screamed Pierre Gonfran, in an eestasy of delight: 

Three carts without horses and loaded were near at hand,—they were d 
out. The pavement was taken up with the rapidity which belongs to a Paris 
mob, and in five minutes a barricade arose. All worked with the energy of 
enthusiasm, but the Republicans found that their numbers did not ‘increase 
much. Paris had not had time to grow wholly weary of Louis Philippe. 

Meanwhile, down came the dragoons at a hand-gallop ; but they drew in rein 
when they saw the unexpected barricade. Their chief gave orders, and a 
shower of balls poured from their carbines on the paving-stones and carts. 
Not a Republican was touched, but their return volley laid several of the 
soldiers low. 

“ Aux armes!” shouted Victor, rising on the barricade, and appealing to the 
crowd which had fallen in the rear, and which garnished windows and alleys. 

“ Vive la Republique!” shouted Theodore. 

“Come to the barricades,” continued Gonfran. 

The troops fired on the unarmed groups, and some of them, exasperated at this 
ferocious conduct, entered their houses and fetched their arms. A body of bold 
fellows crossed the bridge of the canal, and took the cavalry behind, between 
the barricade and the Rue de la Centrescarp. 

I must here scarcely notice my heroes, to give the historical details of this 
scene. 

An adjutant, alarmed at the position of the dragoons, ran rapidly to the 
barracks to inform their éiitenel: of their position. Two hundred men were 
ready, and in five minutes they had started at a gallop. 

Meanwhile, the balls whistled around the barricade. The soldiers which had 
escorted the funeral had disappeared. 

The crowd hustled each other, and lined every avenue to escape. The Re- 
publicans tried every means to rouse them to energy, but few joined them. 
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They were struck with consternation, doubt, and hesitation. Loud cries were 
still heard from the sections. 

“* Vive la Republique !” cried they at each volley. 

“ Aux armes !” repeated Victor. 

“ Auzx barricades !” continued Gonfran. 

“No one joins us,” said Theodore. 

“T expected it,” replied Victor. 

“We must wait for night.” 

“ Night will avail us little. I doubt our holding out until then.” 

“We must.” ‘ 

“Tf we can.” 

“Tf we hold out two hours,” said Gonfran, “the whole Faubourg St. Antoine 
will join us.” 

“ Nous verrons !” replied Victor. 

“ Fire!” said Theodore. 

They had been loading while talking. 

An event called away their attention for a moment—an event important in the 
narrative of the day, and which we must follow. 

A young man of ardent and enthusiastic mind, indignant at the hesitation of 
the crowd, for whom five hundred men were marching to certain destruction, 
started before them, and pointed to the coffin of General Lamarque. 

“To the Pantheon!” 

“To the Pantheon!” repeated the crowd, as if struck by an electric shock. 

The funeral car was seized, and a large portion of the crowd followed it, 
while others dragged it at a smart pace over the bridge of Austerlitz. 

‘‘Something may come of this,” said Victor—‘some more may feel. the 
courage to join us.’ 

On the opposite side of the bridge of Austerlitz were the Horse Municipal 
Guard, drawn up in battle array before the Garden of Plants on the place. 

The soldiers soon caught sight of the furious and raging multitude, with 
the body of the Republican general, as it were, for a standard, rushed towards 
them, and immediately charged them, striking right and left, cutting skulls. in 
twain, and acting with the fierce brutality for which the Municipal, paid so 
dearly in part in the year 1848. 

But they were not left to pursue their ravages unresisted; the young men of 
the column answered their attack with pistol and dagger; while others entered 
the houses in search of guns. 

The struggle was horrible. The Municipals sabred right and left, galloping 
about furiously. The young men rushed at their horses’ heads, and despite the 
flashing cutlass, caught the head of the reins, and failing to kill the rider, killed 
the horse. Many of the cavalry fell, some of the combatants leaped on their 
horses and urged on the crowd. The troops became disordered, and began to 
yield. The crowd rushed on. 

“ En avant!” cried the young men,—“ courage, citizens !—Victory !” 

“ Vive la Republique !” 

“ Vive Napolem LI.” 

** Vive la peuple !” 

“A bas Louis Philippe!” 

“ A bas les Municipauz !” 

“ To the water with them!” 

“To h—— with them!” cried another, while a roar of laughter answered 
his joke. The Municipals, under'a shower of stones and a p volley of 
maskealy, were falling back on the barriére d enfer. Still they resisted vigor- 
ously—retreating somewhat in loose order, it is true, but still without degene- 
rating into a rout. ; 

“ Drive them outside the barrier!” shouted the young men, “and shut the gates.” 

At this instant two battalions of Carabiniers came up to the assistance of the 


Municipals. 
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“ Garde a vous !” cried a Stentorian voice. 

The people turned and met the riflemen, while the Municipal Guard, encouraged 
at the demonstration of strength, and having had an instant to form and breathe, 
charged the people with furious rage. They had been mad at their defeat, and 
made up for it by an indiscriminate slaughter as they advanced. 

But the people fought hard. Imperfectly armed, they yet resisted well. 
The few who had guns were seconded by pistols and swords, and then by 
showers of stones, which annoyed both cavalry and infantry, and even unhorsed 
the one and laid low the other. 

But the contest. was useless. Without barricades nothing could be done with 
regular troops. The people knew this, and as they retreated, said as much one 
unto the other. 

They soon came to an understanding. 

“ Save himself who can,” cried one. 

“* Aux armes!” replied the crowd, and away it went scampering in all direc- 
tions, filling the town everywhere with the ery “ to arms!” 

Meanwhile, Victor, Theodore, and the rest of the Republican sectionaires 
defended their barricade, which was, however, in far too exposed a position to 
be fit for a long and serious struggle. And this fact was soon made apparent 
—— reinforcement above spoken of, headed by the colonel, came to the 
attack. 

The Republicans, who were attacking the dragoons in the rear, were now 
themselves placed between two fires. They hesitated a moment, and then made 
up their minds. Between them and the barricade lay the tirst body of dragoons, 
behind them came the two hundred fresh from the barracks. Loading their 
guns, they made a rush towards the former, and firing suddenly threw them 
into disorder. In poured the Republicans with pistols and butt-ends of guns ; 
and succeeded in passing without losing a man, as the dragoons thought more of 
joining their fellows than of fighting. 

“We can’t stand this,” said Victor, addressing the party. 

“ No,” said Osmont, “we must take up a less open position. We can never 
fight with any chance in these open streets.” 

“ Which will be the best post to seize ?” asked Victor, musing. 

“The Rue St. Denis,” replied one. 

“ The markets,” said another. 

“No,” cried Osmont, “the Powder Mill, the Granary of Reserve. There 
we shall find arms and ammunition.” 

“ Agreed,” cried Victor. 

“ But we must drive back these fellows first, though,” continued Osmont. 

“ With intense satisfaction,” said Pierre Gonfran. 

* Ready ?” 

“ Ready,” replied all. 

“ Fire !” 

The volley was bloody. The colonel fell from his horse, several officers and 
men were killed; but the dragoons still charged, and this time took the barricade 
without resistance. 

They found one dead body behind it. It was the young student who had 
danced so merrily with his sweetheart the night before. The Republicans had 
carried away their wounded. 

The Granary of Abundance was taken without difficulty. 

Then came the Arsenal. The Republicans advanced rapidly towards it. The 
sentry was alone before the door, which closed too rapidly at their approach to 
permit of the poor fellow entering. He stood irresolute before the mass of men, 
while the National Guard, his comrade, remained perfectly indifferent. 

“ Surrender, we are friends.” 

“‘ Never,” replied the staunch soldier, and he levelled his gun and fired on 
the advancing corps of insurgents, a couple of hundred in number. 

Nobody was harmed, and in an instant the sentry was disarmed. 
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The Republicans rushed under the walls to prevent being fired on. 

Silence prevailed within and without. 

“ This must not last ten minutes,” said Victor, “ or the cavalry will form and 
be down upon us.” 

“ Leave me alone,” said Peter Gonfran. 

‘What are you about ?” 

Peter pointed to a window open above his head. It was the window of the 
lodge. The concierge had fled. 

Pierre climbed on the back of a man, and being followed by the rest, the 
whole party entered the arsenal. Before twenty were inside the fort had sur- 
rendered. The unarmed men who had joined the Republicans without 
belonging to the conspiracy now found arms; and when the troops came up 
they received so sharp a fire from the Arsenal and the Grenier d’Abondance 
that they turned and re-formed in the streets. 

These positions were now prepared for defence, and then the heads of the in- 
surrection, with a strong body of well-armed men, moved away to organise the 
insurrection in other parts of the town. 





Cuarter [X.—Procress oF THE INSURRECTION. 


Aut Paris was in motion. The news spread everywhere that a Republican 
movement was taking place. The majority, as we before explained, Hed, but 
still Victor and his fiends found some recruits on their passage ; some came 
willingly, and some very unwillingly. But the insurrection was spreading every- 
where ; the battle was not confined to one corner. All Paris was being covered 
rapidly with barricades. ; 

Many previous writers, and one very clever in particular,* have related all 
the details of this insurrection with a graphic force, minuteness of detail and 
vigour, that nothing is left for me. But my object is to be correct, not original, 
in this narrative, and I hesitate not to be minute also. 

The insurrectionary committee had decided on making a adage position 
in the Rue St. Martin their head quarters, and for this they and the force 
of the Republican column were now moving. It was central and strong, if they 
could only find time to erect the barricades they intended to defend. 

“ There is a fort near St. Paul,” said Victor, as they descended the Rue St. 
Antoine, in the direction of the Rue St. Martin. 

“It would be a good place for a barricade. It and the College of Charle- 
magne would form splendid head quarters.” 

“* Not wide enough, not central enough.” 

“What meant you, then ?” 

“We must capture the port.” 

“T will do it,” said a young man starting forward, with about twenty 
unarmed men they had just picked up on their way. 

“Good!” cried Osmont ; “ you want guns—go and provide yourselves.” 

“That’s the way,” said Victor, with a smile, as twenty unarmed men ad- 
vanced to attack as many regular well-armed troops. 

The young man who had volunteered started with his comrades at a running 
pace. The side of the port presented itself to them. ‘The sentry had retired. 
The young man looked around and saw a blacksmith’s shop, he darted to it, 
and took out a large crow-bar, 

“ Ready, my children ?” said he. 

“ Ready!” cried the unarmed insurgents. 

“Come, then!” and despite a furious discharge from the window of the port, 
he reached the door, and with one jerk under it sent it back on its hinges. The 





* A. Tubole, author of “ Mont St. Michel,” in the Peuple of Proudhon. 
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soldiers who saw the advancing column now surrendered, and the ub- 
licans, with twenty new muskets, a large supply of cartridges and cartridge- 
boxes, continued their route. 

“ What's that ?” said the young man, whose name was Ledru. 

“It’s a drum,” replied Victor. 

“ va audacity! Why, I verily believe it’s a National Guard beating the 
rappel.” 

A Bxactly.” 

“ Excuse me, captain, while I stop his impertinent noise.” 

At that instant the National Guard turned into the street, and found himself 
face to face with the column. 

“« What are you at, old fellow ?” said Ledru. 

** Beating the rappel.” 

“ What for ?” 

“To call out my company.” 

“ And then ?” 

“To march to the defence of the king and public order.” 

“Know, then, worthy player upon that agreeable instrument,” observed 
Ledru, “ that we are marching to put down thy gredin of a king, and will there- 
fore be obliged if you will give up that parchment-box.” 

The drummer, who had taken them for National Guards without uniform, 
gave up his drum in a terrified manner, and escaped. 

“* Can anybody tattoo ?” 

“ T,” said a lad. 

“ Quick, then, take this, and give us double quick time.” 

Next instant the Republican column of five hundred men was marching in 
good order, to the sharp sound of a quick march. 

“ Excellent idea,” said Victor, addressing Ledru; “the drum gives one life.” 

“It warms the blood,” put in Osmont. ‘“ Be assured the sight of our regu- 
lar march, with a drum and flag, will gain us many recruits.” 

He was right. Every now and then a man came running behind, to join them, 
with his musket in his hand, and some even with the uniform of National Guard 
upon them. 

“ It warms,” 

“ Attention !” 

“ What is it ?” 

** A squadron of cavalry.” 

The look-out, who marched ahead, fell back ; the column pursued its march, 
the drum still beating vigorously. 

“ Form in line,” said Victor. s 

The Republicans halted, and stretched across the street. The cavalry came 
down upon them, at gallop, but they were received by so murderous a volley 
that they turned tail, and fled. 

* Quick, forward!” said Victor ; “ we are here at the end of our journey, and 
if we can gain time to form a fortified fort, we shall succeed. 

The people saw them pass, with a look of stupid astonishment. Some stood 
in their doors, some stood at their windows, some hid themselves, or peeped 
timorously from behind curtains. 

“ What cowards,” said Osmont. 

* Tt’s not everybody has heart and faith,” replied Victor. 

“ Besides,” said Theodore, warmly, “are we not painted to them as brigands, 
as murderers—as brigands who want nothing but pillage and slaughter ?” 

“ Did you notice the art of the government this morning,” said Osmont. 

* Tn what ?” 

* Saw you not that man in black, with a red flag, who, mounted on horse- 
back, moved about everywhere, unarmed.” 

“ T thought him some wild, enthusiastic admirer of 1793.” 

“ No!” replied Victor, bitterly ; “ that man was a police agent, invested with his 
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red flag to terrify and alarm, and by seeming to be connected with us to spread 
ideas of Robespierre, Marat, and the terror, into people’s minds.” 

“ That was Philippe’s own conception, I would swear it,” said Theodore. 

“ Or of his satellites—they are worthy of him,” put in Osmont, the future 
Prefect of Police of the republic of 1848. 

During all this journey the Republicans had not met one carriage, omnibus, 
or cart. 

‘“‘ T am afraid we shall want materials for a barricade,” observed Ledru. 

“ They will turn up,” said Victor. 

“ Here we come,” added Theodore. 

The Rue St. Martin, one of the most commercial and active streets in Paris, 
is never very wide, while it is the great trunk of a vast number of small streets. 
The Republicans left the Rue St. Antoine at the Place St. Jean, descended the 
Rue de la Verrerie, the Rue des Lombards, very narrow streets, and entered the 
Rue St. Martin. All the approaches were by narrow streets, which made the 
advance of troops difficult and dangerous. 

“ Shall it be the church ?” asked ‘Theodore. 

“* What think you, Osmont ?” said Victor. 

“No; we should need too many barricades,” replied Osmont.. “ Take my 
advice, make one vast barricade at the junction of the Rue Maubree, and 
another at the junction of the Neuve St. Mery and the Rue Auboy le 
Boucher.” 

** Good.” 

“ That house opposite the Rue Auboy le Boucher will be a splendid citadel.” 

“* Admirable,” replied Victor. “ You direct the making of one barricade, I 
will the other.” 

Osmont went with half the men to the corner of the Rue Maubree, Victor 
remained with the other half near St. Mery. 

Crowbars, knives, hands, fingers, were now all put in motion, with an ene 
which can only be understood by those who have seen barricades rising in the 
streets of Paris. Scarcely had they begun, when some National Guards 
debouched by the Rue des Lombard. The Republicans flew to arms at the first 
tap of the drum. 

‘“* Who goes there ?” cried Victor. 

“ The Civic Guard, brigands,” screamed a plethoric individual in uniform, at 
the head of the armed citizens. 

* Politeness, if you lease,” observed Victor. 

*% Surrender, telguade, and no parley!” said the officer, advancing, and wav- 
ing his sword, in a perfect paroxysm of rage and fury. He was a fournisseur 
du roi, a celebrated preserved meat maker, and he supplied the chateau largely 
with provisions. The prospect of a republic interfered with his trade, and his 
transport almost gave him a fit of apoplexy on the spot. 

“ Surrender, brigands!” he repeated, amid a roar of laughter from the Repub- 
licans, as he still advanced. 

“ Insolent scoundrels, without respect for the civic uniform; down with your 
arms, not a man shall escape alive if you resist !” 

Another roar of laughter. 

The plethoric officer turned indignantly round to his men. 

They had disappeared, leaving their officer to march to the assault alone. 

“ Gentlemen,” said the chop-fallen commander, “I am at your mercy, | rely 
on your honour and generosity.” 

“The honour and generosity of brigands,” said Victor, drily, while the rest 
continued their work. 

“ As, messieurs, you are the victors, you can joke at your ease.” 

“We have no time; give up your sword, sir, and go your way. If you have 
a purse, give it to the first beggar you see; andif you have heart an honour, 
tell your friends that we differ from you in political opinions, but that we are 
not Toignnde.” 
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“Your hand,” exclaimed the fournisseur du roi,— you are not brigands; I 
was wrong. To prove my regret for having assailed Frenchmen by that word, 
I will give the contents of my purse away as I go home.” 

“ You will do a good act. I have no time to talk. Good morning.” 

The astonished officer walked away, regained his men, who waited for him in 
the Rue des Lombards, covered them with reproaches, told them to fo to the 
devil, and walked home, giving his loose cash away as he had promised. 

Meanwhile the barricade made progress. It arose rapidly, but still it did not 
present the formidable proportions desired by the chiefs of the insurrection. 

“ T hear wheels,” said citizen Ledru. 

“ Look alive,” replied Victor. 

Ledru and four armed men started in time to catch at the corner of the Rue 
des Lombards an elegant carriage, in which sat a lady in full evening costume. 

* Stop!” said Ledru. 

The lady said nothing. The coachman stopped. The horses were taken off, 
and the lady assisted to descend. 

“But what am I todo? How can I get home ?” 

“Madam,” said Ledru, who noticed that she was young and handsome, 
“cannot you walk ?” 

“ Walk! in this neighbourhood, and in dancing shoes ?” 

* Your coachman might carry you.” 

The young lady laughed outright. 

“ And what are you going to do with my carriage ?” 

“To make a barricade.” 

“ And so you are revolutionising ?” said the lady, curiously. 

“ We are.” 

“ To overthrow Louis Philippe ?” 

“ Exactly.” 

“ Then take my carriage, and welcome; my husband will buy me another. 
It will be well used if it assists to overthow the usurper.” 

And with a graceful bow to the Republicans the lady took the arm of her 
servant, and walked away. 

She was a Carlist, of the Faubourg St. Germain. 


(To be continued.) 
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MUSIC: 
ITS RISE AND PROGRESS. 


CHAPTER XII 


Lronarpo Vinct.—When an art has to be advanced we commonly find that 
an unusual number of high artizans are born at very nearly the same period 
of time. This is nowhere more apparent than in the history of music, the 
dates of which show to us that each stage of its progress has been preceded 
by the birth, within a few years of each other, of a host of professors, whose 
combined efforts furnished the necessary impetus, and added eminence to their 
own names. It was thus in the age of Metastasio, who may be likened to a 
luminary surrounded by satellites of the first class. The lustre with which 
that famous poet came before the world as an operatic writer caused him to be 
sought out by every composer of consequence, and hence his works gave birth 
to strains from men whose names will continue coeval with song itself. 

Amidst these one of the most illustrious was Leonardo Vinci, who first saw 
the light at Naples, in 1690, and was in due time placed in the Conservatorio of 
Gli Poveri in Giesu Cristo, where his destined rival, Porpora, had been placed 
at about the same period, and with whom it was not long before he quarrelled, 
and thus laid the foundation of an enmity, and a spirit of rivalry, that lasted 
through life. So bitter, indeed, was this dissension that Vinci ran away from 
the place, resolving not to remain beneath the same roof with his antagonist. 

Thrown upon his own resources, the vigorous application of the ardent youth 
gained him an early reputation ; and it was not long before he received an en- 
gagement to compose an opera for Rome. This was the Semiramide; and such 
was its success that in 1725 he was invited to produce his Siface, at Venice, in 
competition with the Siroe of his rival, Porpora, whom he had the gratification 
of vanquishing. This introduced him to Metastasio, for whom, in 1726, he 
composed the music of Didone Abbandonata, the wonderful success of which 
has already been detailed in the life of its author, Count Algarotti, a profound 
musical critic of the time, who, in speaking of the beauty of its airs, and the 
extraordinary power and dramatic effect of the accompanied recitatives, writes 
—“ Virgil himself would have been pleased to hear a composition so animated 
and so terrible, in which the heart and soul were at once assailed by all the 
powers of music.” 

It was a remarkable fact that Didone Abbandonata proved destined to 
found the celebrity of two composers, it having been originally set by Dome- 
nico Sarro, who was another of the early reformers of dramatic music, and 
acquired a well-deserved renown for his ecclesiastical as well as secular produc- 
tions. His original music to the opera in question, which he produced in 1724, 
laid the foundation of its author’s fame, and was, as has been already seen, the 
stepping-stone to his fortunes. The second score composed for Didone Abban- 
donata was Vinci’s masterpiece, although its reputation was nearly equalled by 
several of his subsequent performances, particularly by that of his Artasarse, 
which acquired a fame in England as well as throughout the Continent. To 
this day its “ Vo solcando un mar crudele,” composed for Carestini, maintains 
its original standing. Leonardo de Vinci died young, his death being prema- 
turely brought on by his own folly, in the zenith of his glory, at Rome, during 
which he had enchained the affections of a titled beauty with whom he became 
enamoured, and of whose favours he was unmanly enough to boast. An in- 
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jury of such a die was not to be forgiven, and in the true Italian spirit of re- 
venge the aspersed fair one, like another Lucrezia Borgia, presented him with 
a poisoned cup of coffee in the hour of dalliance, and thus at the age of forty- 
two cut short the days of one who might have bequeathed a name of immor- 
tality to his successors. The tragical event was deeply deplored, and has done 
almost as much in preserving the memory of its victim as have the works for 
which he was so highly celebrated. 

Lzonarvo Lxo. —This was another of the tuneful throng to whom we have 
adverted as illuminating the era of Metastasio. His birth at Naples occurred 
four years after that of Leonardo Vinci—namely, in 1694, and, like most of his 
contemporaries, he early gave evidence of the extraordinary talents by which he 
was afterwards distinguished. His versatility was unequalled, and he displayed 
equal mastery in the composition of serious and comic opera, as well as of 
sacred music. An idea may be formed of his abilities in the last-named depart- 
ment, when it is stated that while yet almost a youth he was appointed chief 
organist in the Chapel Royal of Naples. 

In 1718 he produced his first opera, Sofonisba, and the public at once dis- 
cerned him to be a man in advance of his art. Conscious of this himself, he 
devoted himself to the mission of improvement, and by the graceful simplicity 
of his melody, and the purity of his harmony, greatly contributed to disen- 
cumber both from the old-fashioned divisions of the stiff and formal school. 
At Naples he founded an academy of singing, and was the means of bringing 
many eminent performers before the world. Like Vinci he gathered and 
bestowed additional laurels by composing for Metastasio, to several of whose 
operas he put the music. Of these the Olympiade is one most valued. Of his 
humorous productions the first and one of the best was his Cioé, a word signi- 
fying “that is to say,” which is put in the mouth of an officious talkative 
fellow, who, by the multiplicity and absurdity of his explanations—always 
preceded by the expression “that is to say,”"—contrives to mystify everybody 
about him. The saying became caught up as a bye-word throughout Italy, and 
consequently the popularity of Cioe spread far and wide in every quarter. 
After this he steadily devoted himself to his profession, and in process of time 
composed numerous intermezzi, comic operas, and no less than sixteen serious 
ones. His last was Siface, produced in 1737 at Bologna. Eight years after 
this he discovered an eruption on his cheek in the shape of a s wen, and 
being remarkably attentive to personal appearance, he allowed himself to be 
persuaded to have it removed by surgical means, but owing to a bad habit of 
body, or want of skill in the operator, mortification supervened, and in 1745 he 
expired, in the fifty-first year of his age. - 

Rinatpo pi Carua.—Brief as are the materials for a memoir of this cele- 
brated Neapolitan, our work would be incomplete did we omit to include him 
in tne line of celebrities to which our present chapter is devoted, as he claims a 
niche in the pantheon of musical immortals on account of being one of the 
earliest of those who first introduced instrumental symphonies, or long ritornelli, 
into recitatives of a strongly-impassioned character, and thus conveyed 
impressions which it would be hazardous to attempt os by means of 
the voice. We have seen it stated that Di Capua was the actual inventor of 
accompanied recitatives, but such was not the case in reality. 

This distinguished but ill-fated maestro wasthe natural son of oneof the highest 
of the Neapolitan nobdlesse, who finding in his offspring an aptitude and taste for 
musical studies, caused him to be placed under the best masters, by aid of whose 
instructions he became a profound and educated student. On the demise of his 
putative father, Rinaldo di Capua found himself the possessor of a small fortune, 
so limited in amount that he dissipated it in disgust, and then, urged by his 
necessities, adopted as a profession what he had acquired as an accomplishment. 
This was in his seventeenth year, and as his attainthents were already appre- 
ciated, he found no difficulty in getting engaged to compose an opera, the 
result was the production, in 1737, of his Jl Ciro Riconosciuto, a work justly 
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famed for extraordinary merit. This was followed by Vologeso, celebrated asa 
specimen of the perfection to which in the middle of the eighteenth century 
dramatic music had been brought in Italy; and from that period until 1758, 
when he composed Adriano in Siria, his last opera, he maintained a career 
of profit and distinction. Inheriting, however, from his father a recklessness 
of habit and looseness of conduct, he too frequently suffered by his‘own im- 

rovidence, and in his old age sank into extreme indigence. e had always, 
Seesbeet, buoyed himself up with a reserve he had made of the manuscripts of 
all his productions, and which it was his intention to collate for publication; 
but his precautionary measures were sadly frustrated by a dissolute’son,; who 
inheriting the faults of sire and grandsire, not only assisted in ‘sinking ‘his 
father into the depths of poverty, but sold the long-treasured manuscripts for 
waste paper; so that when the moment arrived at which poor Rinaldo had 
hoped to provide for his family, the unfortunate man found himself reduced to 
irretrievable indigence, and he died broken-hearted in obscurity, a sad example 
of the instability of human prosperity and greatness. 

Domenico Scartatti.—In pleasing contrast with the fate of the unfortunate 
Rinaldo di Capua, may be viewed that of Domenico Scarlatti, son of Alessandro 
Scarlatti, whose biography has already been placed before the reader. Here, 
too, was an instance of a father transmitting his principles and disposition to 
his child ; but of how different stamp were these to the inheritance of Rinaldo! 
The patrimony of the latter disgraced his talents and marred his fortunes; whilst 
the moral and mental bequest attained by young Scarlatti rendered him an 
illustrious successor of his illustrious progenitor, and: enabled: him: to-achieve 
immortality as another of the great reformers of Italian dramatic music. With 
him prosperity attended fame; and he was as much beloved for his good 
qualities as he was admired for his shining ones. 

He was born in 1683, and having studied under his distinguished father, pro- 
duced, in 1709;-a number of compositions for the harpsichord, and on which: his 
fame chiefly rests to this hour. ‘These were followed by several operas,’ which 
in Venice, where they were brought out, achieved the highest success; and were 
afterwards accepted as standard compositions by the entire musical world: « His 
reputation procured for him an engagement in the court of Madrid, where he 
was appointed master of the chapel royal and teacher of the harpsichord tothe 
Queen of Spain. Whilst in this service he composed and dedicated to his royal 
mistress those admirable lessons for the instrument which of late years have 
been so exquisitely rendered by Moscheles, and which have given prevalence 
to the newly-revived taste for the works of the old masters. 

After this the career of Domenico Scarlatti was long and brilliant, and he 
not only acquired distinction as a composer, but as a dramatic writer, and a 
performer on the harpsichord. Many of his productions were blended: with 
the works of other writers, and of these the most successful was an opera called 
Alessandro in Persia, produced at the London Italian Opera in 1741. An 
English critic in dercribing the merits of this composition, and speaking of the 
different authors w'.o had contributed to it, says—‘* The air, ‘ parge al mare,’ 
composed by Domenico Scarlatti, is one of the finest songs of the kind that I 
know. ‘The rolling of the billows and distraction of the crew during a storm 
and shipwreck are admirably painted by the orchestra, and: the voice part is 
full of fine passages for a great singer.” 

What greatly contributed to the advancement of Scarlatti the younger was 
the facility with which he availed himself of the profitable counsels and con- 
versation of other eminent men, of whom he was chiefly indebted to the glorious 
Handel, who, though no older than himself, was already one of the masters of 
the age. Thus lived and thus died a disciple of an advanced school, and an 
aT founder of an improved one—his talents honoured, and his- memory 
cherished. 

Apvotro Hasss.—One of the most favourable circumstances connected -with 
the memory of Scarlatti the elder was the fact that all his pupils became them- 
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selves distinguished. An eminent instance of this is furnished by the career of 
Adolfo Hasse, who framed another step in the ladder by which the art of music 
mounted to the pinnacle of improvement. He was a native of Bergedort, near 
Hamburg, and entered the scene he was destined to adorn in the year 1699; 
but though a German by birth, his works are of the pure Italian school. The 
writers of Italy give him the name “ I] Sassone,” and in speaking of his music, 
Count Algarotti terms it “ d’ Italia [ armonia divina.” 

Hasse acquired the rudiments of music at Hamburg, at the opera of which 
city he became a tenor singer, and although but sixteen years of age soon 
became favourably spoken of. Like all men conscious of the progression of 

nius he now looked round for a model, and speedily selected the eminent 

eiser, who was composer for the theatre, and by whose works the youthful com- 
poser resolved to form his own style. At the age of eighteen he was engaged 
as singer to the court and theatre of Brunswick, and availing himself of so 
favourable an opportunity, he at once produced his first opera, Antigone. Its 
success was flattering, but the critics pointed out deficiencies which convinced 
him that he had yet much to learn. Had he possessed the pecuniary means he 
would have at once placed himself under the tuition of Scarlatti, but being 
deficient of these he proceeded to Naples, where he availed himself of the in- 
structions of Porpora, with the intention of seizing the first es to 
enter upon the study of his art in one of the great schools of Italy. This was 
in 1724, but not many months elapsed before he became favoured by fortune 
in a manner little expected. This was in an introduction in society to the 
venerable maestro whose lessons he had coveted, and who was so favourabl 
impressed with the talents, modesty, and respectful conduct of the young aspi- 
rant that he at once bestowed upon him the affection of a parent. The result 
was that Hasse became the pupil of Scarlatti without cost. 

The spark once applied nothing can prevent the rocket from mounting, and 
thus was it with Hasse, who speedily attracted the notice of the affluent, and 
was employed by a Neapolitan banker of eminence to compose a serenata for 
Farinelli and Tesi, the two greatest singers of the time. ‘The enthusiasm it 
created occasioned him at once to be engaged to compose a piece for the prin- 
cipal opera house. He accomplished his task in the year 1726, and by the pro- 
duction of Sesostrate acquired such fame throughout Italy, that the Italian 
managers vied with each other in their efforts to secure the advantage of his 
services at the head of their orchestras. Eventually he was engaged as chapel- 
master to one of the conservatorios at Venice, whither he proceeded in 1727, 
and experienced further success. f 

Like Metastasio, Hasse received vast assistance from a famous cantatrice of 
the period. This was Faustina Bordoni, who afterwards became his wife, and 
who demands a notice in this place. She was born in 1693, and made her débiit as 
a theatrical singer in 1716, at Venice, where she achieved the most brilliant suc- 
cess. She then proceeded to Vienna, reaping honours and rewards, and was thus 
described by Apostolo Zeno: “ Whatever good fortune or encouragement she 
meets with, she deserves it all by her courteous and agreeable manners, as well 
as by her talents, with which she has enchanted and gained the esteem and affec- 
tion of the whole court.” 

In 1725 we find Faustina in London, where her personal charms, her talents 
as an actress, and her vocal powers procured for her the utmost. celebrity. 
Here the meed of praise was again bestowed upon her by genius, in the person 
of Quantz, the far-famed instructor of Frederick II., and who, in writing of 
her qualities to Dr. Burney, describes her as being small of stature, but formed 
with perfect symmetry, and possessing a countenance beaming with beauty, fire, 
and intelligence. He adds: “ Faustina had a mezzo-soprano voice that was less 
clear than penetrating. Her compass now was only in B flat, from G in alt; 
but after this time she extended its limits downwards. She possessed what the 
Italians call un cantar granito; her execution was articulate and brilliant. She 
had a fluent tongue for pronouncing words rapidly and distinctly, and a flexible 
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throat for divisions, with so beautiful and quick a shake that she could put it in 
motion upon short notice, just as she would. The passages might be smooth, 
or by leaps, or consist of iterations of the same note; their execution was 
ually easy to her as to any instrument whatever. She was doubtless the first 
who introduced with success a swift repetition of the same note. She san 
adagios with great passion and expression, but was not equally successful if such 
deep sorrow were to be impressed upon the hearer as might require dragging, 
sliding, or notes of syncopation and tempo rubato. She had a very happy 
memory in arbitrary changes and embellishments, and a clear and quick judg- 
ment in giving to words their full power and expression. In her action she was 
very happy; and as she perfectly possessed that flexibility of muscle and fea- 
ture which constitutes face-playing, she succeeded equally well in furious, 
amorous, and tender parts—in short, she was born for singing and acting.” 

During Faustina’s stay in the Metropolis, she was exposed to the rivalry of 
Francesca Cuzzoni, then in the height of her favour, and of whom we shall here- 
after enter more into detail when it is time to furnish her memoirs. The feud 
between the syrens produced violent divisions betwixt the patrons of the opera, and 
lasted for two seasons; at the termination of which Faustina returned vic- 
torious to Vienna, where, having promoted the fortunes of Hasse, she in 1830 
bestowed her hand — that now rapidly rising favourite. Shortly after this 

ropitious marriage, Hasse was appointed chapel-master and composer to the 
King of Poland, and elector of Saxony, at an annual salary of twelve thousand 
dollars for himself and wife, whose services were to be included. 

Happy in the favour of his employer, the esteem of the world, and the affec- 
tion of his admirable wife, Hasse remained for no less than thirty-three years 
in the service of the court, at Dresden, where he placed the opera of that city 
on a splendid and complete footing, and re-modelled its orchestra, being en- 
dowed by the King of Poland for these purposes with unlimited power and 
ample resources. 

In 1760 the amiable pair experienced a slight reverse in their fortunes, owing 
to the bombardment of Berlin by the Prussians, and on which occasion the 
entire of his valuable manuscripts were destroyed. He suffered very severel 
from this keavy loss, as he was on the point of publishing the whole of his 
works in a collected form, at the expense of the king, who was, however, in 
1763 so straitered by his own reverses, as to be compelled to dismiss his favourite 
on a small pension, upon which Hasse retired with his wife to Vienna, where he 
was visited by Dr. Burney, then prosecuting his famous musical tour through 
Germany. 

We have already quoted the terms in which Faustina was spoken of to 
Burney by Quantz; let us now append the doctor’s own remarks after a lapse 
of so many years, and in which it will be seen that time had effected but little 
havoc during its course of nearly forty years, and that the misfortunes of Hasse 
had not been productive of absolute indigence. He says, in the Jetter to which 
we refer :— 

“ I was carried by the Abate Taruffi to Signor Adolfo Hasse, who lives in a 
handsome house in the suburbs, called the Landstrass. Signora Faustina was at 
the window, and seeing us stop at the door, came to meet us. I was pre- 
sented to her by my conductor. She is a short, brown, sensible, and 
lively old woman; said she was much pleased to see a cuvaliere Inglese, 
as she had formerly been honoured with great marks of favour in 
England. Signor Hasse soon entered the room. He is tall, and rather large 
in size, but it is easy to imagine that in his younger days he must have been a 
robust and fine figure; great gentleness and goodness appeared in his counte- 
nance and manners. He seems to have been more ill-treated by time than 
Faustina, though he is younger than her by ten years. 

“On paying him a second visit we found all the family at home, and our 
visit was truly cheerful and social. Signora Faustina is very conversable, and 
is still possessed of much curiosity concerning what is transacting in the world. 
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She has likewise good remains for seventy-two of that beauty for which she 
was so much celebrated in her youth; but none of her fine voice. I asked her 
to sing—she said ‘ Ah non posso!—ho perduto tutte le mie facolta !—(‘Alas! Tam 
no longer able ; I have lost my faculties.) 

“‘ T was extremely captivated with the conversation of Signor Hasse. He was 
easy, communicative, and rational ; equally free from pedantry, pride, and pre- 
judice. He spoke ill of no one, but, on the contrary, did justice to the talents 
of several composers who were occasionally named, even to those of Porpora, 
who, though his first master, was ever after his greatest rival. He thinks with 
Metastasio that the good school of singing is lost; and says that since the time 
of Pistocco, Bernacchi, and Porpora, no great scholars have been made. 

“ T asked him for a list of his works; and he told me that he had set all the 
works of Metastasio, except Temistocle; some of them three or four times over, 
and almost all of them twice ; besides these, he had set many operas written by 
Apostolo Zeno; for in his youth Metastasio did not write fast enough for him. 
To these compositions for the theatre must be added fourteen or fifteen ora- 
torios, with masses, miseres, stabat maters, and salve reginas for the church; 
besides all which he added that his cantatas, serenatas, intermezzios, and duets 
for voices, his trios, quartetts, and concertos for instruments, were so numerous 
that he should not know many of them again if he were either to see or hear 
them. He modestly compared himself to animals of the greatest fecundity, 
whose progeny were either destroyed during infancy, or abandoned to chance ; 
and added that he, like other bad fathers, had more pleasure in producing than 
preserving his offspring. However, this censure must be confined to the off- 
spring of his brain, for he has taken great care of the education of his 
daughters. 

“ During this visit these two young ladies were so obliging as to sing to me 
a salve regina, lately set by their father in duo. It is an exquisite composition, 
full of grace, taste, and propriety. One of them has a sweet soprano voce di 
camera, of which the tone is delicate and interesting; the other has a rich and 
powerful contralto voice, fit for any church or theatre in Europe; both have 
good shapes, and such an expression, taste, and steadiness as it is natural to 
expect in the daughters of Signor Hasse and Signora Faustina. 

“ Signor Hasse is so much afflicted with the gout that his fingers are stiff 
and distorted with it; and yet there are remains of. a great player in his man- 
ner of touching the harpsichord, and of accompanying; nor was it for want of 
knowing learned extraneous and equivocal modulation that he is so sparing of 
it in his works. He played to me an extempore toccato, or capriccio, in which he 
introduced some that were truly wonderful ; but he has too sound a judgment 
to lavish on common or trifling occasions what should be reserved for extraor- 
dinary purposes. His modulation is in general simple, his melody natural, his 
accompaniments free from confusion; and leaving to fops and pedants all 
that frights, astonishes, and perplexes, he lets no other arts be discoverable in 
his composition than those of pleasing the ear and of satisfying the under- 
standing.” 

The eaten extract in which we have indulged contains all the information 
that may be required in addition to what has already been detailed. In 1775 
the veteran and his wife retired to Venice, the birth-place of the latter, 
where in 1783 they slept together the sleep of peace ; Faustina, who departed 
first, having attained the age of ninety, and Hasse that of eighty-four. 

Francesco Fro, the founder of a vocal school at Mages, which obtained 
celebrity throughout Europe, was born in 1699, and composed a number of 
works for the church. He then composed Ariana and Arsace, with several other 
operas of great reputation. Gliick borrowed his overture to Jphegenia from the 
last-named work. 

Feo in his last years became famous as a teacher, and perpetuated his name 
by completing the musical education of Jomelli. 

(To be continued.) 





THE RIVAL OPERAS. 


We are in general averse to the term “ rival,” but when competition is carried 
on in the true generous spirit of emulation the epithet partakes the character 
of the contest; and we therefore have no hesitation in employing it in the 
title of an article devoted to the record of a season without precedent in the 
history of Italian song. Our annals tell us of glorious times when the pro- 
duction of some new opera, the advent of some untried composer of marvellous 
powers, or the début of some great vocalist has given éclét to a season, and filled 
the coffers of the management. But the operatic season of 1849 has presented 
these features not only in unity but in multiplicity. One prima donna in a year 
was formerly a boon not always granted ; in the year of grace in which we now 
write, however, leading cantatrices have come upon us seven-fold, and instead of 
single constellations making their appearance, whole pleiades have sought 
our sea-girt isle, and appeared in galaxies instead of singly before the public. 

A thorough hearty spirit of rivalry, taste, judgment, and enterprise, and the 
revolutions of modern Europe, have contributed-to this extraordinary muster 
of the world’s favourites. Her Majesty’s Theatre in the Haymarket, and the 
Italian Opera at the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden, have each preserved a 
vigilant eye upon the doings of the other; and every fresh triumph on one 
side has been attempted to be outdone by the adverse one. 

In the meantime, the usual result of anarchy has attended Continental com- 
motion; and while kings and popes have been knocked from their thrones, 

enius has been hurled from its shrine, and the arts thrown into confusion. 
ence our managers have been enabled to pick and choose from the very élite 
of European talent ; and thus a combination has been effected undreamed-of by 


the wildest enthusiast, and certainly re at any former period. The 
’ 


consequence has been a widely-extended, an unmistakable, and, we trust, a 
permanent improvement in the musical taste of the Metropolis. Numbers 
who never visited the opera before have attended in throngs to hear the greatest 
works of genius interpreted by the greatest living artistes; while but few of our 
native vocalists have failed to improve their powers by a study of the models of 
excellence so fortunately, as well as fortuitously brought together. 

To draw comparisons where excellence has been achieved on both sides would 
be invidious ; we shall not, therefore, take upon ourselves to award the palm of 
victory to either party. The race has, in fact, resulted in a dead heat, for each 
advantage gained by one has invariably been regained by the renewed exertions 
of the other. The facilities for action and magnificence afforded by the superior 
Pe and construction of Covent Garden have enabled it to outdo its rival in 
the completeness und splendour of scenic effect ; but the consummate judgment 
and care with which an opera is placed upon the stage at Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
and the unrivalled excellence of its company have balanced this difference, and 
left the question of superiority still undecided. It only remains, therefore, to 
await the renewal of the race in the om season of 1850. In the meantime 
the mural bays will remain unfaded in the hands of Fame, after sparing leaves 
sufficient to form a chaplet for each competitor in the present trial as token of 
his deserts. 

The best corollary we can add to these brief remarks will be a resume of the 
season at each establishment—a narrative that our less fortunate neighbours 
abroad will read with envy ; that a few years back would have awakened incre- 
dulity, but which will for ever shed a lustre on the operatic history of . this 
country. 

ier Tasniors TueaTrEe of course demands the precedence due to seniority. 
Advance, then, Mr. Lumley, and let us canvass your claims to approbation ! 

N 
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In the space of a single season we have heard within the walls of your estab- 
lishment as many first-rate vocalists as have frequently filled the history of a 
quarter of a century, in addition to which the entire range of opera has been 
ransacked for its best productions. The opening night introduced us to Alboni, 
in Rossini’s Za Cenerentola, and although at the period much dissatisfaction and 
doubt existed respecting the re-appearance of Jenny Lind, such was the im- 
pression made by the debiitante, that she established herself at once a favourite, 
and.proved herself not only a great actress, but a musical rarity, uniting the 
contralto and the _— in one voice. Alboni may find her equals, but few 
will surpass her. In the ballet department a favourable impression was pro- 
duced by the revival of Le Diable a Quatre, introducing Carlotta Grisi, Carolina 
Rosati, and Marie Taglioni on the stage together. 

The eventful re-appearance of Jenny Lind, and the unfathomable circum- 
stances attending it are too recent to need recapitulation here. It will be re- 
membered that from some caprice that has never yet been clearly explained, 
she suddenly took it into her head not again to appear in opera, and an attempt 
was made to satisfy the public with the exercise of her powers in JJ Flauto 
Magico, executed as a concert, without the aid of scenery or dresses. A more 
abortive step was never attempted. The idol of two seasons was received with 
chilling indifference, and it at once became evident that the experiment would 
not be tolerated. Mr. Lumley took alarm, and Jenny took the hint; the con- 
sequence was that she came to her senses, and condescended to resume the 
duties of her profession in proper professional style. She re-commenced in 
Amina, in Za Sonnambula, and the petted child was once more caressed with 
overweening delight. She then made the routine of all her favourite charac- 
ters, ending with Robert the Devil, the medium of her first triumph, and 
eventually retired in the possession of higher and more fully-developed powers 
than any she had displayed in the zenith of her former career. That she is lost 
to the stage we will not believe. Circumstances altered the path of her destiny, 
and have deprived us for a period of the enjoyment of her high powers, but 
those very circumstances we are led to believe will restore her to the public, 
until fate irrevocably calls her from the scene. 

In concluding our remarks respecting Jenny it may not be amiss to announce 
that we have every reason for being confirmed in the conviction we have ex- 
pressed, that next season the Phoenix of Song will resume her engagement at 
this establishment, and that Jenny Lind will once more delight her admirers. 
She has retired for a time, not in the ‘ashes of her fires, but in flames of her 
own kindling, more vividly lustrous than even those which ushered her before 
the public. Jenny Lind has quitted for a time the mimic scene for the realities 
of life. No painted groves have awaited her steps, no illuminated suns, no 
candled moons—all has been nature. 

That so brilliant a constellation should not be lost is of importance to the 
future exaltation of musical science, which our readers are aware we consider 
as a means for the improvement of the human species. It must occur to all 
thinking minds that 2 art has its province—every provision of nature its 
use, its purpose, and its destiny. For what has the invisible fire-pervading 
creation been imprisoned in every substance but to be employed in the various 
duties for which light and heat are requisite? For what have the laws of 
magnetism and gravitation been framed but to aid the operations of mechanical 
works? Wherefore were the harmonious enactments of acoustics introduced 
into the statutes of nature but to give the impulse of melody and sound to our 
natural feelings, when the soul itself requires elevation? Religion itself is 
based on the supposition that all things have their use, and perhaps the most 
interesting department of philosophy is the investigation of those uses. 

Let us ask what was the design of Nature when she gave to Jenny Lind a 
power that no one before her has possessed? The answer of thousands will 
be, “to bless and delight her race, to accumulate the means of enacting the 
angel as well as the seraph, and of bestowing upon herself the power of enjoying 
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an existence to which her principles as well as acquirements have rendered her 
an ornament.” And this is the right view. It is not affluence alone to which 
we owe enjoyment. A man may walk along the margin of Pactolus and lack 
bread ; but were he steeped to the lips in misery, the warblings of a nightingale 
or Jenny Lind would soothe his mental sufferings. Fence we cannot reprove 
the multitudes who seek enjoyment from such sources; they require to receive 
happiness as well as to dispense it, and self-duty demands that so imperative a 
requirement should be promptly met whenever the cares of life demand it. 

enny Lind is a physician for the mind. Her voice is a spell, possessing the 
same talismanic influence over the senses as were exercised by the fabled philac- 
teries of the genii over distempered frames. Come, then, Jenny Lind—come 
before us as often as thou may’st. Thou and all of us must renal final hour; 
but myriads, when they reach it, will have their thoughts of bliss improved by 
the memory of the solace that song through thee hath given them, and the 
hope that such sounds are still in store for them; whilst thou, Jenny Lind, 
may resign thy breath to the immortal choir, with the sweet and soothing re- 
flection that at thy dulcet note sorrow has oft subsided, care been softened, and 
pain itself alleviated. Let the stones and foundations of hospitals attest how 
deserving thou wilt be to indulge in such sentiments on thy death-pillow. Let 
the tears thou hast dried, and the hearts—the poverty-ground hearts—thy 
munificence hath healed, attend thy reflections, and, our words for it, the syren 
of modern song will indeed feel that she hath been a use and a joy to her 
fellow mortals. The bricks and stones of almshouses and of schools will form 
so many monuments to her charitable nature; and when her sisters of song in 
her native land display acquirements taught through her means in institutions 
to the erection and endowment of which she devoted for months her services 
and powers, there can be little doubt but that the aspiration of gratitude will 
mingle with their song, and awaken pans above, in which the beautiful spirit 
of the foundress will join. 

The retirement of Jenny Lind did not, however, plunge the operatic hemis- 
phere into darkness; there were other stars to illumine it, and Parodi, with the 
prestige of Pasta’s eulogiums upon her talents, now joined the Albonis, the 
Giulianis, the Casalonis, who were still left to sustain the reputation of the 
opera. Lablache, too, with Gardoni, Calzolari, Belletti, Moriani, and a host of 
others still assisted in forming a phalanx worthy of a temple on Mount Par- 
nassus, and the consequence was a series of the richest treats. We admit that 
Parodi did not fulfil all the sanguine expectations which had been formed re- 
specting her, but she evinced sufficient a to justify a certainty that she is 
destined to fill a high place hereafter. the meanwhile ballet kept pace with 
opera, notwithstanding the regretted secession of Carlotta Grisi; and The Lost 

leiade, La Prima Ballerina, with several revivals, produced an impression 
with the public that Mr. Lumley intended to rest mainly in future upon the 
Terpsichorean department of his establishment—a notion that was almost con- 
firmed by the production of Les Plaisirs de [ Hiver ; ou, Les Patineurs, which 
may be classed as the chef @auvre of the choropedic class of entertainments, 
and which alone was sufiicient to signalise a season. But the entrepeneur had 
not only another attraction, but a surprise in store, and the musical world were 
all but electrified by the announcement that Sontag was to appear in all the 
matured lustre of her powers. Those who had just passed the rubicon of youth 
inquired who Sontag was; while the middle-aged, who remembered the won- 
derful prima donna fifteen years ago, asked in turn if she was still in veritable 
existence. se answered for herself. She appeared in Zinda di Chamouni, 
and the world beheld a lovely and an elegant woman, with a voice like a se- 
raph’s, and executive powers which revealed with delicious facility all the marvels 
of musical science. Her next effort was Rosina, in Jl Barbiere di Siviglia, 
and she then appeared in the Sonnambula and Otello, achieving in each fresh 
triumphs. The circumstance is without precedent, and realises the nursery 
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tale of the “ Sleeping Beauty,” who, after a slumber of many years, burst upon 
the world in all the freshness of youth, beauty, and unimpaired powers. 
Mozart never dreamed of seeing his Nozze di Figaro supported by such a 
cast as it was on the 14th of last month, and subsequent eveniags, and it will, 
perhaps, be long before the partakers of the lyric banquet will again partake of 
such a feast. In the first place Susanna was supported by Madame Sontag, one 
of the few queens of song at whose foot no stone can becast. The vocal department 
was never more finely interpreted even by Sontag; and her terzetto, “ Su- 
sanna, or nia, sortite,” with the Countess and the Count, narrowly escaped the 
honour of anencore. The aria, “ Deh vieni, non tardar,” was an encore, conveyed 
also in terms of such enthusiasm as must have reconciled this brilliant cantatrice to 
the position she has so nobly resumed. Parodi was the Countess, and although she 
can only at present be considered as a neophyte in the lyric pantheon, her powers 
are of so promising a nature that it is easy to predict her advancement here- 
after as high priestess of the temple. Alboni was the Cherubino, an announce- 
ment that spares all necessity for criticism. Those who have seen her Orsini, 
in Lucrezia Borgia, and who have heard her “Se segreto,” will well imagine 
the delicious style in which she rendered the hair-brained, captivating page, 
who wins hearts from waiting-maids and countesses, and who achieves by his 
own fascinations what his more courtly betters are unable to accomplish. In 
the whole of Alboni’s career we can call to mind nothing superior to her inter- 
pretation of the important character of which we speak. The remainder of the 
cast was equally brilliant. Belletti was the Figaro, Bartolini the BasiJio, Col- 
letti the Almaviva, and Lablache the Bartolo. With such an array of talent 
the highest excellence could not fail of being achieved ; and such was indeed 
the case. Encores, calls before the curtain, and every other testimony of 
approbation were liberally bestowed throughout the evening, and the whole 
may be designated as one continued blaze of triumph. When a selection only 
is made from an opera it is the province of the critic to record those selections, 
but when all the morceaur are hailed with enthusiasm, it is only necessary to 
specify the fact. Such was the case on the occasion of which we speak. 
Everything throughout was well delivered, and everything received with a 
furore that almost left its echo within the walls of the establishment long after 
the fall of the curtain. ' 


Tue Royar Iranian Opera, as already intimated, has brought an equal 
array of talent into the field as its formidable competitor in the Haymarket, 
and with respect to novelty and magnificence has taken the lead. The season 
commenced with Auber’s Masaniello, produced for the first time in this country 
in all its original fidelity, and re-introducing Madame Dorus Gras to her former 
patrons as Elvira, and Mario, the renowed tenor, as Masaniello. 

The next production was J] Barbiere di Siviglia, without mutilation ; and this 
was followed by Lucia di Lammermoor, for the purpose of introducing Miss 
Catharine Hayes as Lucia; Mario was the Edgardo, and the opera went off 
successfully, but without any extraordinary expression of enthusiasm. In May 
Donizetti's Lucrezia Borgia was produced, and once more brought the un- 
rivalled Grisi before the public. If not the best representative of Lucrezia, 
she is at all events unsurpassed, and was hailed with ali the enthusiasm she is 
so much in the habit of eliciting. The success of the opera was assisted by 
Mario, Tamburini, Tagliafico, Polonini, and Mdlle. Angri, who, as Orsini, 
earned for herself a reputation. After this Grisi made an appearance in Norma, 
a part of which she is confessedly the best representative on record. Marini, 
as Oroveso, and Salvi, as Pollio, seconded her efforts with high success, and the 
Adalgisa of Corbari merited great praise. Meyerbeer’s Roberto il Diavolo was 
the next attraction. It had been intended that the part of Alice should be 
sustained by Catharine Hayes, but indisposition caused her to resign it to Dorus 
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Gras, who interpreted the character very meritoriously. We should add that 
this fine opera was represented without mutilation, and lasted five hours. 

As if determined to set an example of variety the management now intro- 
duced the celebrated Madame Persiani, who, as a counter-attraction to that of 
Jenny Lind, undertook a series of farewell nights, assisted by Mr. Sims Reeves, 
the great English tenor. Her first appearance was in La Sonnambula, Mr. 
Reeves being the Elvino. The success of both has been too recently detailed 
to need recapitulation. 

A memorable effort was now made to confirm the reputation by this time 
acquired at the establishment under notice, by the production of Meyerbeer’s 
Huguenots, without mutilation, and in the same style of excellence by which 
celebrity was gained for it last season. Never, perhaps, was this opera per- 
formed in such perfection; all the strength of the theatre was pressed into 
service, including even Sims Reeves, who, rather than be left out, undertook 
the trifling part of the Huguenot soldier. The chorus, comprising upwards of 
a hundred voices, was magnificently trained, and the orchestra, under Costa, 
drilled into the most perfect unison and excellence. The scenery and appoint- 
ments were of surpassing beauty and grandeur. The result was not merely 
success, but triumph, and the opera had a long run. 

Le Nozze di Figaro, with Persiani as the Countess, and Marini as Figaro, was 
the next successful production ; and this was followed by Mozart’s chef @euvre, 
the renowned Don Giovanni. Grisi was the Donna Anna, Persiani the Zerlina, 
Corbari the Elvira, Mario the Ottavio, and Marini the Leporello. Those who 
failed to witness the opera, supported by such a combination of talent, have 
much reason to regret the omission. The Matrimonio Segreto was next 
revived, Persiani and Grisi, with Angri, again appearing in the same piece. 
This practice of congregating leading stars with rising excellence, will, we trust, 
form a precedent long to be followed. 

We must not omit to mention also the representation of the Donna del Lago, 
in which Mario and Sims Reeves, the first tenors in Europe, entered into com- 
petition in the characters of King James and Rhoderic Dhu. Public opinion 
was divided between the twain, and each sustained his reputation without detri- 
ment to the other. 

We now approach the crowning triumph of the season—namely, the production 
of Meyerbeer’s Ze Prophete. Having in our last devoted an article to this 
subject, it is unnecessary here to repeat detail. Suffice it that it proved the 
grandest achievement of the English stage. Viardot Garcia was the Fides; 
and proved that the blood of Malibran indeed ran in her veins. 

Thus has terminated a season of unsurpassed excellence in every department. 
Royalty has rewarded the efforts of the management with its countenance, and 
the élite have followed the example. We learn with pleasure that next year 
the direction will be undertaken by Mr. Gye, Signor Costa, and Signor Mario, 
three names which are vouchers for success. They have already expressed an 
intention of transcending if possible the glories of the past season ; and under no 
circumstances could the attempt be more successfully essayed. The unsettled 
state of the Continent is driving all the best foreign artistes to our shores, whilst 
the vast and commodious capabilities of the edifice will enable the lessees to 
continue to place the first operas in the world = the stage in a style of 
mounting and general excellence unprecedented in the history of theatricals. 
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SURREY. 


When the late Mr. Davidge first introduced opera to a Surrey audience he could never 
have anticipated the production, in a most admirable style of excellence, of Meyerbeer’s 
great masterpiece, The Huguenots. Yet this has been effected by his successor, Mr. 
Shepherd, the most talented and enterprising manager of the minor stage. We attended 
on the occasion with strangely commingled feelings. On those boards we had witnessed 
the refuse of the melo-dramatic school to which the depreciation of the English stage is 
so mainly attributable, and we were now bent to attend the interpretation of a work as 
high in the scale of excellence as the productions mentioned were degraded. We were 
not without our fears, however, that the banquet would prove of a class too refined for 
its partakers ; but the deep interest depicted on every countenance around us soon con- 
vinced us of our error, and we felt that a mighty advance had already been made in the 
lyric taste of our countrymen. In our notices elsewhere we have spoken so much at 
length of this opera, that little need be repeated here. The Huguenots is the master- 
piece of its composer, and one of the finest specimens of pure German music extant. 
The incidents on which it is founded are based on historical facts, being illustrative of 
the barbarous massacre of the Protestants in Paris, on St. Bartholomew’s Eve, the 24th 
of August, 1572; the sanguinary scheme was devised by Catherine de Medicis, who 
hated the Huguenots, and was bent upon their extermination. For the execution of 
the plot it was contrived to assemble the principal leaders of the Huguenots in Paris. 
Under the pretext of meeting the two hostile parties, Jeanne d’Albret, tne mother of 
Henry 1V., was induced to consent to the marriage of her son with Margarite de Valois, 
the youngest sister of Charles IX., King of France. It was settled that Henry’s personal 
observance of the rites and ceremonies of the Catholic church should be dispensed with, 
and his union with Margarite de Valois was celebrated on the 18th of August, 1572. On 
the 24th of the same month the massacre of St. Bartholomew took place; and to save 
himself from the fate of his Protestant brethren, Henry was obliged publicly to declare 
his adherence to the Catholic faith. With elements like these the genius of Meyerbeer 
was most fitted to deal. 

The opera abounds in points of high dramatic interest, together with situations which 
by able contrivance in- the grouping of characters have furnished the composer with 
opportunities for introducing concerted pieces and choruses unsurpassed in ingenuity 
of design and grandeur of effect. The manner in which the chorus is used throughout 
the full four acts of this musical tragedy distinguishes it from most other operas. The 
plot of the opera is absolutely unfolded, not by recitative and airs, but by the most 
elaborate concerted pieces, and Meyerbeer has well availed himself of the powerful 
effects arising out of the contrast of the music allotted to the characters belonging to 
the two adverse religious parties. A splendid example of this occurs in the scene where 
the Protestants and Catholics are assembled before the cabarets, and where the chorus of 
Huguenot soldiers is blended with the pious hymn of the female pilgrims. 

Nothing could surpass the style in which this wonderful piece has been produced at 
the Surrey. The original libretto of M. Scribe has been rendered into our native ver- 
nacular by Mr. Harcourt Russell, who has thrown the diaiogue throughout into very 
creditable verse. ‘The musical director, Mr. Loder, evidently entered con amore into his 
arduous task of arranging the music, and driliing the magnificent choruses and con- 
certed pieces throughout. With respect to the manner in which the opera had been 
‘got up,” and was produced, it is quite impossible to speak in terms of adequate praise. 
It would be idle to institute a comparison between our native artistes and the gifted 
vocalists who have acquired such renown in the same opera at Covent Garden, during 
the past season ; but we can conscientiously affirm that the operatic corps of the Surrey 
Theatre proved itself, on the occasion of which we speak, only second to its Continental 
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competitor at the Italian Opera. The acting was really first-rate; and Miss Romer, 
who has studied in the school of Malibran, and adopted that distinguished prima donna 
as her model, added fresh laurels to the wreath she has already won by her delightful 
impersonation of Valentine, the high-minded and devoted daughter of St. Bris. Every 
air she sang elicited a burst of enthusiasm. Her acting was animated and forcible in 
the highest degree ; and when she was summoned with the rest before the curtain, the 
shower of bouquets flung at her feet was sufficient to have stocked a little market. 
Miss Poole was the Urbain, and rendered it with all that effect her charming fresh voice 
is so capable of producing. Mrs. Weiss shared the applause of the audience as Mar- 
garite de Valois. Mr. Travers, as the Raoul, in the duet with Valentine, immediately 
after the famous benediction of the swords, was loudly encored. The “getting up” of 
the piece surpassed any previous attempt on the Surrey boards, it was magnificent in the 
extreme; every scene was new, and executed with high artistic excellence. We would 
particularly revert to the view of one of the quays at Paris, with the exterior of the 
Huguenot church, which would have done credit to any establishment. The tableau at 
the conclusion surpassed everything yet witnessed at the Surrey Theatre. The house 
was crammed to suffocation, and at the fall of the curtain Miss Romer, Miss Poole, Mrs. 
Weiss, and Messrs. Travers, Weiss, and Leffler were loudly called for. Mr. Shepherd 
then advanced, and announced the repetition of the opera until further notice, amidst 
the most unbounded applause. 


COLOSSEUM AND CYCLORAMA. 


Whenever we wish to refresh the mind and exalt the imagination during the brief 
snatches of leisure afforded amid the exactions of professional duties, the Colosseum is 
most often the spot to which we bend our steps. Like its mighty sponsor at Rome, it 
forms one of the world’s wonders, and is unquestionabiy one of the most beautiful and 
remarkable edifices boasted by any nation. Here art has lavished her treasures, and taste 
exercised her most consummate discrimination. Mechanism, sculpture, painting, music, 
zoology, and botany, are here also illustrated with a beauty and skill surpassing those 
boasted by the decorations of an imperial palace, and the individual who traverses the 
vast building with an observant eye and an inquiring intellect, cannot fail to imbue 
himself with a just conception of all that is truly elegant. 

We pursued our way early last month to refresh our impressions with respect to the 
place, and were indeed goncerned to learn that the hand to which it owed its chief at- 
tractions was at length cold and lifeless; and that poor Bradwell, the gifted artist and 
the skilful mechanist, was now no more. Few names have been more celebrated than 
that of Bradwell, and the inscription on the tomb of Sir Christopher Wren might most 
appropriately be inscribed over the bust of the lamented deceased in the Colosseum. “IF 
YOU WISH TO BEHOLD HIS MONUMENT, LOOK AROUND you.” ‘To his genius nearly 
every wonderful attraction of the place is owing; and it was his judgment that called 
into existence the prodigies of art in which it abounds. The marvellous effects, the 
moonlight touches, and the play of waters, so like reality, in the renowned view of 
Paris, were all designed and completed by that great artist, as were the classic embel- 
lishments of the entire building. By him was constructed the scenic and mechanical 
effects of the Cyclorama, and, in short, his was the wand by which our notions of en- 
chantment have been realised, and a treasury opened for the richest works of fancy and 
ingenuity producible by human beings. r 

The same attractions mentioned in our last still offer their inducements, The Pano- 
rama of Paris, the Museum of Sculpture, the Conservatories, the Swiss Cottage, the 
Classic Ruins, and the Cyclorama, with its moving panorama of the Destruction of Lis- 
bon by the earthquake of 1755, are still as fresh and attractive as when first brought 
before the public, and we advise all who have not yet viewed them to avail themselves of 
the opportunity while it lasts. 


PANORAMA OF THE NILE—Eeyrtian Hat. 


In the present age the pencil is fairly dividing the province of the pen, by presenting 
to the eye those scenes of which our impressions have been hitherto conveyed by the 
writings of the historian and the traveller. We look upon the panoramist as one of the 
most useful agents of social improvement that we have; he presents to the eye at a 
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glance as much information as could be gathered from the diligent perusal of a bulky 
volume; and by the aid of a short graphic lecture renders his hearer familiar with every 
additional particular requisite to be known, Thusa man may become conversant with 
all the wonders and beauties of other climes, without neglecting his business or leaving 
the city in which he dwells. 

The Panorama of the Nile, recently opened at the Egyptian Hall, is another of what 
may be termed the educational schoolof painting. It is not exhibited as a specimen of 
high artistic powers, for the magnitude of its dimensions precludes those elaborations of 
art demanded in the production of a cabinet picture, and which occupy a considerable 
length of time ; but it is designed as a work of information—a graphic sketch of the 
realities of which all have read, and which most are desirous of beholding. The interest 
that attaches itself to Egypt and her history is higher than any derived from the asyo- 
ciations connected with the annals of other countries. Its ruins are the oldest and largest 
on the face of the globe. There learning and civilisation shone in splendour while the 
rest of the world was enshrouded in mental darkness—there the blackest night has suc- 
ceeded to the brightest intellectual day. Its records find a place in Holy Writ. Here 
reigned the Pharaohs; thither was carried Joseph, to ri-e from slavery to be the governor 
of the kiugdom. It was in that land that Moses, the greatest prophet of all time, arose 
to pluck his nation from the mighty hand by which it was held in slavery; and here, 
too, did the Almighty himself vouchsafe to exhibit those tremendous proofs of Omnipo- 
tence which laid desolate the mightiest dominions of earth, and revealed, with unmis- 
takable evidence, the presence of a Divinity. Ever the land of refuge, it was the retreat 
of Abraham when the ground in his own country refused to produce the usual supply of 
grain, Jeremiah penned his lamentations within its precincts. It was the retreat also 
of the infant Saviour when carried from Jerusalem by his parents to avoid the persecu- 
tions of Herod. 

In profane history Egypt maintains an equally distinguished prominence. As the chief 
abode of learning it was sought for purposes of study by Solon, Pythagoras, Plato, and 
the other Greek philosophers. It was visited by Alexander the Great, in all the pride 
and flush of conquest. Here Euclid wrote his elements of geometry, Lucian his dia- 
logues, and Theocritus his poems. Here the very elements of literature were founded 
in the introduction of hieroglyphics, from which the Greek and Hebrew alphabets were 
borrowed, and the invention of papyrus, a preparation from the rush to which the world 
is indebted for the use of paper. It was here that the beauty of the last Egyptian queen 
made captive the hearts of Julius Cesar and Mark Antony, and rendered Cleopatra the 
victor of conquerors. On its sandy shores the first monasteries were built, the first pub- 
lic library erected, and the first college founded for learned men. This was the Alex- 
andrian museum, which many viewed as the great original fount from which the streams 
of all our knowledge have had their source. In Egypt resided Origen and Athanasius, 
the Christian fathers; and it was there also that the great Arian and Athanasian contro- 
versy commenced. ‘The enterprising Herodotus and the judicious Stiabo sailed up the 
Nile in the course of their travels ; Bruce also and Belzoni explored its ancient tracks to 
render the modern world familiar with its features and history ; and thus has this ancient 
nation ever been held conspicuous before the world’s eye, from the period of its earliest 
foundation to that when the gigantic advances of an Ali Pacha commenced the restoration 
of former greatness, which we firmly believe in store for its favoured inhabitants. 

‘The panorama of a place so replete with all that is interesting cannot be visited without 
profit and instruction, to afford which a view of the Nile is more peculiarly adapted than 
would be the portrait of most rivers, inasmuch as the entire country borders its banks, 
and is comprised within the narrow strip annually watered by the overflow of the Nile. 
Hence all the great cities and temples of Egypt, as well as the oldest statue, arch, and 
column in the world, may be viewed in a passage aJong its famous and majestic river, each 
shore of which, from the City of Cairo to the second cataract, is delineated. The exhi- 
bition is divided into two sections; in the first of which we view in succession the City 
of Grand Cairo, with its mosques and other public buildings—the pacha’s barge, Mem- 
phis, the pyramids, a kiosk, towns and villages, Dendera, Thebes, Gourneh, the Mem- 
nonium, the colossal sitting statues of the plain, Medinet Habou with its palaces and 
temples, a sunlight view of the Stygian Lake, and a moonlight one of Erment, with a 
view of Esné, and a group of dancing girls, Then follows a highly-picturesque view of 
the town and temple of Edfou, the quarries of Silsileh, the sacred islands of Elephan- 
tina and Phila, the first cataract, the seat of Pharaoh, the ruins of Dabod in Nubia, a 
swarm of crocodiles, a moonlight view of the beautiful temple of Gertasse, a Nubian 
water-wheel, Dandour, Gerf Hosseyn, Dakké, Korté, Seboua, Amada, with the gigantic 
excavations and colossal statues of Abou Simbel; and, finally, the second cataract. These 
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are the features of the Western shore, and the second section now conducts us along the 
margin of the Eastern border, which forms the best part of the exhibition, 

It commences with Derr, the capital of Nubia, and proceeds past a series of curious 
pyramidical rocks to the fortress of Ibreem, beyond which we are presented with a well- 
painted and an interesting group of Troglodite and other natives of the Eastern desert; 
a serpent charmer is also introduced at this point. We then advance upon a Nubian 
village, thé ancient Syene, and the modern Essoun, followed by Koum, Ombos, and 
Elethyas. A picturesque and beautiful representation of the rising of the dog-star is fol- 
lowed by a magnificent view of the ruins of Luxor and Karnak, and to these succeed the 
Gebel Etteir, or Bird Mountain, and the ancient tombs of Beni Hassan. We now ap- 
proach the desert, with its still wastes here and there enlivened with groups of Arabs, 
their camels, and tents. Then comes tlie fearful simoom, or sand storm, and after that 
the Mirage unfolds its illusions to the eye. To these succeed the great pyramids of 
Chizeh, the largest buildings in the world; and finally, the mysterious and colossal Sphinx, 
which forms the grandest feature of the exhibition. We cordially recommend both 
views to the public, and particularly the heads of families and of institutions, where the 
chief object is the impartment of instruction in the most amusing form. 





ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 


The rapid strides which are being made to render this institution a perfect university 
for entertaining knowledge are most gratifying. Almost each week witnesses the in- 
troduction of some new point of intelligence, graphically illustrated by model, design, 
and painting; and comprehensively explained by the tongue of eloquence and the lip of 
philosophy. What the world might have now been had it ages ago possessed a ‘‘ Poly- 
technic” and a “ Press,” it is impossible to conceive. What it will be we lose no oppor- 
tunity of impressing upon the public. 

The last new features of this academy for the full-grown as well as the young have 
been of considerable importance to the inquiring mind, The first is both novel and 
charming, and consists of living illustrations of our ancient traditions in tale and song, 
after the manner of the ancient minstrels. Formerly the illustrative remarks upon such 
a theme would have been committed to a “* Mr. Anybody,” but in consonance with that 
principle by which the managers of our exhibitions are now actuated, the committee have 
selected for their work a man who has revelled in the lore on which he treats ; and who 
has himself put into intelligible prose and verse a number of traditions which but for his 

en would have been lost to the present generation, This gentleman is Mr. George 
sol whose powers as a dramatic writer, and a contributor to our floating literature, 
have long been recognised. His daughters, the Misses Clara and Rosa Soane, are the 
expositors of his text, and by their sweet delivery of the musical portion, and their cor- 
rect enunciation of the dialogues, contribute greatly to elucidate the meaning of the 
commentator, and to charm the senses of his auditors. 

Another lecture of much interest has also been introduced by Mr. Russell, in explana- 
tion of a series of dissolving views, illustrating the principal scenery and history of Rome. 
This descriptive discourse is exceedingly well-timed, and might furnish the present 
denizens of the “ Queen of Cities” with a few useful hints on present affairs. The 
views are exquisite. 

The third introduction has already been described last month. It is Dr. Bachhoff- 
ner’s elucidatory comments on the freezing apparatus invented by Masters; a utensil of 
domestic importance that must eventually become ranged on the shelf with all the other 
essential culinary furniture of our homes. It is gratifying to have to add that the exer- 
tions of the proprietors have not proved “ labour in vain,” as the establishment is regu- 
larly thronged twice per diem, 


THE PUBLIC GARDENS OF THE METROPOLIS, 


VauXHALL.— August is the general harvest time for all things; and the husbandman, 
in reaping the golden spoils of his glebe, sets an example that is universally followed. 
Parliament breaks up to reap the result of the measures it may have framed for the pro- 
motion of prosperity and the preservation of peace. The bine yields its produce to con- 
join with the malten stores of the granary in providing good brewage for winter con- 
sumption, Our managers depart into the provinces to enjoy the harvest of the summer 
season ; and, lastly, our public gardens, taking timely warning by the fading of their 
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floral attractions, close their gates against the gay world, and prepare for another season, 
The closing month is generally the most brilliant, and such has been the case with the 
numerous places of open air resort which abound in the Metropolis. A mors festive 
period, a more brilliant succession of fétes, has never distinguished them since their in- 
stitution; and, by way of bringing their merits in contrast, we propose, in bidding fare- 
well to their delights, until next summer, to make our resumé under one head. 

Most of our al-fresco resorts are of entirely modern introduction, and owe their birth 
to the fostering hand of fashion. In the olden times, London boasted of but one es- 
tablishment of the sort—this was Ranelagh, a place alluded to by all the historians, play- 
wrights, poets, and novelists of the time. Royalty made it a constant resort, and the 
entire beau-monde followed the example. In later times “the Royal Property ” at Vaux- 
hall unfolded its splendours, and has ever since been acknowledged even by foreigners 
as the most unique and dazzling scene of gaiety in the civilised world. The exquisite 
beauty of its rotunda; the gorgeous variety and magnificence of its illuminations; the 
splendour of its fireworks ; the recherche nature of its entertainments; and the general 
excellence of its arrangements all entitle it to admiration and patronage; and we do 
hope that the time is far distant when modern innovation shall place its extinguisher 
upon a scene where we verily believe that more real pleasure has been experienced than 
in any other arena for public entertainment. It is also time-hallowed for its many classic 
associations. Numbers of our most illustrious authors have admitted that some of their 
best thoughts have germinated within the precinct of Vauxhall Gardens, whilst wander- 
ing apart from the glare and indulging in shade those “ thick-coming fancies” which 
tke distant sound of music and the sight of mirthful bliss beneath.a blaze of light are 
so eminently calculated to inspire. Musical genius has also there been nurtured; and 
time was when Mrs, Billington, Mrs. Bland, Braham, Incledon, and a host of other 
stars, native and foreign, added lustre to the place. Nor has science been a stranger to 
the festive scene, for it has been the circle of many a bold experiment that has subse- 
quently risen into prominence. The recent season has not been behind any of its pre- 
decessors of the last twenty years, and the month just closed has “ capped the climax.’’ 
In the refreshment department alone there have,been sufficient improvements to ensure 
a prosperous season. ‘The re-opening of the Italian walk has been another well-devised 
step on the part of the proprietors, whilst the illuminations and fire-works have 
kept pace with everything of the kind before witnessed. The equestrian company, 
including, as it has done, the Auriols; father and son, and that master-phenome- 
non of the ring, the young Hernandez, has eclipsed every previous one of a similar 
nature in that circle. In erostatics the exhibitions have been frequent and full 
of interest, particularly since our last, during which interval the veteran Green 
has made two ascents of remarkable interest. On the first occasion he ascended 
with eight persons, and tilted three of the number upon the roof of a house without 
damage to their persons, Like Macbeth, he seems to bear “a charmed life.” Such at 
all events appeared to be the opinion of his compagnons du voyage, who one and all ex- 
pressed their determination of having another flight. Inafewdays afterwards “ the admi- 
ral” again got his atmospheric vessel under weigh, and this time attached two cars to 
the network. The reason was that an addition of two was made to the numbers in the 
persons of Professor Risley and the youth Hernandez. The ascent was most picturesque. 
Mr. Risley took his seat on the hoop to which the cordage uniting the car and thie bal- 
loon is attached, and Mr. Farrar, the obliging secretary to the gardens, placed himself 
opposite the professor. No sooner, however, were the lashings cut than each sprang to 
his feet, and what with the animated attitudes they assumed, the grouping of the ladies, 
and other voyageurs in the car beneath them, and the exhilirated gestures of the gentle- 
men in the car suspended under that, a pose was simultaneously formed of such singular 
beauty that it awakened a sensation in the spectators which developed itself in a loud 
and long-protracted burst of enthusiasm that made the welkin ring with its echoes. The 
party landed in about an hour near Sydenham. The ions of bal masqués have also 
been on a scale of great brilliance; the introduction of the American Bowling Alley was 
another novelty of the season that has afforded general satisfaction; whilst the choice 
collection of American beverages introduced in that appropriate locality has afforded 
an addition to the luxuries of those choice spirits who are choice in spirit. With 
such enjoyments and appurtenances, no wonder that the season has been prosperous ; 
a few wet nights damped the public ardour in a slight degree, but the return of 
fine weather occasioned a reaction, and up to the date at which we write the gardens 
have been nightly thronged. 

Surrey Zoo.togicaL GarpEns.—If not actually brought into existence by the 
members of high life, as were the gardens at Vauxhall, the “Surrey Zoological,” at all 
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events, was the legitimate offspring of its more aristocratic parent in the West End, 
which decidedly owed its existence to the fashionable word. The haut ton pined for 
something beyond the morning concert-room, where fresh air as well as recreation 
might be attainable. The thought of a zoological lounge met this requisition in the 
happiest spirit, and has not only proved of the utmost service to the science of zoology, 
but that also of botany. The idea succeeded, and the broad mass of the community de- 
manded a similar facility for improving health and knowledge at the same time. The 
spirited Mr. Cross met the call, and by summoning the aid of music and other attractions 
in the evening, enabled those confined during day by business to participate in the 
advantages offered. ‘This was a capital idea, and supplied a desideratum long felt and 
expressed by our smoke-dried citizens. The facilities of the place likewise enabled the 
proprietors to introduce a new feature of blended instruction and entertainment in the 
representation by mechanical and artificial means of places and circumstances of geogra- 
phical and historical interest. The reader will be at once aware that we allude to the 
successive panoramic views of places and events which have been here depicted— 
namely, the Mount Vesuvius of the first season, the Arthur’s Seat of the second, and 
those highly-popular views which the genius of Danson and others have reared from 
season to season on the margin of the pretty lake that adorns the gardens, and which 
have afforded facilities for scenic effects and graphic illustrations nowhere else pro- 
ducible. The eruption, the conflagration, the blaze of illuminations, and the horrors of a 
siege, have, in turns, been depicted on the site of this favourable locality; and we have 
no doubt that future seasons will see it turned to equal account. The piece of water in 
the gardens is, in fact, invaluable, besides adding beauty to the place; and much may be 
hereafter done with it to afford new attractions. It has already effected one piece of 
service that will render the place memorable to the latest posterity—namely, afforded 
ascope for the genius of Remington; and in testing the practibility of his invention, 
has proved the possibility of turning the Alps themselves into a highway, by flinging 
bridges from crag to crag, and enabling the traveller to save the innumerable miles 
which lengthened his journey in the ascents and descents of his mountainous pathway, 
The season this year has been prolific beyond precedent in attractions. Flower shows, 
monster concerts, and fetes ad infinitum, have daily and nightly attracted thousands ; 
whilst the renowned bands of Jullien, the chorus of Hungary, and the wonder-striking 
specimens of zoological interest to be found in the menageries, have united in forming 
acoup d’eil that amply gratified the multitudes who thus sought information and delight 
with healthful exercise, within the limits of the same arena. Not many years ago a man 
had to travel twenty or thirty miles before he could indulge his family in a treat such as 
the resources of this place render attainable, at a saving of nine-tenths of the expense ; 
and the more such places are encouraged the better will it be for the health, morals, and 
happiness of the community at large. In conclusion, we have only to record that the 
best features of the season have been blended during the past month; and that the 
harvest of the proprietors will be found as productive as that reaped by their most 
spirited competitors. 

CrEMoRNE GaRDENS.—This is ancther of the descendants of Ranelagh, occupying a 
site also contiguous to the locality of its original ancestor. 1t completes a ériad of public 
resorts which, though occupying different sides of the river Thames, are all situated within 
a circle of a few hundred acres. ‘The success of the three places appears to hinge on the 
fact of each possessing a distinctive character, and thus holding out attractioas peculiar 
to itself, They all blend the incentives of music, song, dance, illumination, and pyro- 
technic display ; but, as we said before, each has hit upon a peculiarity that gives it a dis- 
tinctive claim, and obliges the pleasure-hunter to visit them all in his search after recrea- 
tion. Mr. Ellis, the proprietor of the lovely and well-conducted gardens under notice, has 
contrived to give two features to Cremorne not recognisable in other localities. The 
first of these is the aquatic entertainments on the bosom of Father Thames himself; the 
second is the introduction of sports on the green, which blend the humours of a country 
fair with the more refined enjoyments of a fashionable fete champetre. Nothing can be 
better calculated to elevate the tone of the public taste. We have no quarrel with rural 
diversions, but the amusements of wakes and fairs have always required superintendence; 
left to themselves the revellers are too apt to run riot, but when system becomes intro- 
duced, the morris dance on the green, the maypole and other enjoyments become as 
harmless as they are inspiriting. During the past month jousts, tournaments, and 
other rough sports, divested of all mischievous tendency, have been introduced with a 
new increase to the success of the establishment. The month has also been marked by 
a series of fétes in favour of the Licensed Victuallers’ Asylum, all of which have added 
largely to the funds of that excellent institution. We must not conclude the present 
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notice of this fine and extensive pleasure ground without inviting special attention to 
the last new feature introduced by Mr. Ellis, and which forms the grandest attraction it 
has yet boasted, This consists in the introduction of the sports of the hippodrome and 
a faithful representation of the tournaments of the middle ages; the effects being aided 
by the celebrated stud of Mr. Batty, consisting of fifty trained horses. Whichever way 
we vicw this revival of ancient pastimes we feel called upon to commend it. Asa 
pageant, combining the attractions of beauty, dress, and embellishment, and fur- 
nishing examples of personal skill and bravery, it at once gratifies the eye 
and our pride in the human species. As a sport, it formed the mania of the 
most enlightened and valorous members of the ages of chivalry, and did more 
towards the promotion of a spirit of justice and an exercise of humanity than 
any other sport of our ancestors. The chief objection to its indulgence as a 
national practice was the loss of life and limb by which it was formerly attended. 
We now view it without any such disastrous results, and we hope that from time to time 
the exhibition will be repeated. We know of no other place in or near the Metropolis 
where facilities exist for realising with equal fidelity the masterly pictures drawn by 
Scott, in his “ Ivanhoe” and other works, of the jousts and tourneys which occupied high 
and low from one extreme of the island to the other in those rude times when civilisa- 
tion itself depended upon the custom. The noble lawn of Cremorne is so capacious that 
it may be converted to any purpose; and in the present instance it has been proved 
every way calculated to meet the requisitions of a tilting-ground. Had Charlemagne, 
Richard Coeur de Lion, or any other of the flowers of chivalry re-visited earth on the 
14th ult., they would have seen nv difference in the fittings-up of Cremorne and those of 
the grounds at Poictiers, and of the far-famed Ashby-de-la-Zouch. The lists were duly 
enclosed, and at one extremity a pavilion was erected for the queen of beauty and the 
regal arbiter of the contests. On each side ranges of galleries filled with figures in 
ancient dresses formed an amphitheatre of imposing extent and beauty, and at the 
opposite extreme to that occupied by the judges a vast gallery had been erected for the 
accommodation of spectators. The spaces on each side were likewise thronged with 
visitors, and the ensemble thus produced was one of extraordinary beauty and interest. 
To detail the sports would fill a pamphlet, as their representation occupied nearly five 
hours. They commenced with a variety of old English dances round the maypole, and 
were followed with the arrival of the cortege of the queen of beauty preceded by knights 
and squires. When the procession and cavalcade had been properly disposed a revresenta- 
tion of the famous Eglinton tournament commenced, and we must say with the highest 
success. We cannot wonder at the delight experienced in such scenes by our ancestors. 
The glitter of armour, the floating of plumes, and the bearing of the mounted knights, have 
irresistible attractions, and exhilirate the coldest temperament. This passage of arms 
was diversified with encounters by single champions, tilting with the lance, combats 
with the mace, double-handed sword and quarter-staff fights, a “joust d la outrance,” 
and the unhorsing of knights, The dying steed was beautifully represented, after which 
feats of the menage by Madame Valentine, and races by monkeys concluded this portion 
of the entertainments. The classical chariot races formed the most exciting feature of 
the whole, the charioteers being attired in the costume described by Homer, and in their 
enthusiasm converting the mimic race into one of reality. Amidst the chief attractions 
we must not omit to mention the feats of modern skill in the severisation of a leg of 
mutton, the division of a bar of lead, and the splitting of a scarf with a sabre, by soldiers 
of our renowned Life Guards. Altogether the fete was novel and beautiful, and will 


greatly assist the modern student in his researches into the manners and customs of times 
gone by. 
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A MEMoIR OF THE CouUNTESS DE Rosst (MapamE Sontac). Mitchell, London. 


This is a timely and much-required epitome of the events which have befallen a lady 
who is at, once one of the world’s favourites and one of society’s gems. It is quaintly 
but well written ; replete with entertaining matter, and abounds with incidents of a most 
romantic nature,—stamped, however, with the unmistakable impress of truth. Did its 
bulk make the demand on our space, we should feel interested in devoting no small 
portion to the consideration of the literary merits of the book, and of a few peculiar 
novelties by which the style is characterised; but the slight pretensions of its size 
render that unnecessary, and enable us to dip into the contents with greater liberality 
than otherwise. We would very willingly transcribe its pages verbatim, were such a step 
warrantable; as it is we propose a synopsis of the whole, with a running commentary 
of our own. 

The general object of the little volume is not so much to narrate the biography of an 
individual, as “to hold up the mirror” to a character signalised by the rare combination 
of high principle, eminent talent, and illustrious accomplishments, possessed by an 
individual gifted with the most attractive manners and the most beautiful personal charms. 
In the commencing page, the author speaks of her as “a model, not only endowed with 
surpassing moral and physical beauties, but with that individuality of genius, and that 
peculiar destiny, which separates the few from the crowd.” Such is the right view to 
take of Sontag; and as such she is entitled to form the heroine of a history. 

Having dilated upon her qualities: moral, mental, and acquired, the anthor proceeds 
to explain the cause of that permanence of her powers that has astonished so many, and 
we particularly recommend this portion to those amateurs whose ambition it is to attain 
and retain eminence in the vocal art. He then goes on to relate that “Henriette 
Sontag was born of a respectable family of artists, of limited means, at Coblentz, on the 
8rd of January, 1809. * * * The strong bent for music which pointed out her ultimate 
vocation, was observable as early as five years of age. At seven years of age, betwixt 
her exquisite beauty and her exquisite voice, she was known far and wide in her neighbour- 
hood. To gratify the nobility of the district, the authorities of the town, or their friendly 
neighbours, it was the practice of Henriette Sontag’s mother to place her child on 
the table, and bid her sing.” The result of this was, that at eleven years of age she 
appeared at Darmstadt in a part written purposely for her, entitled The Little Daughter 
of the Danube. Her success was beyond all expectation. Fear for her health, however, 
induced her parents to withdraw the young prima donna from the scene of her success 
to the Conservatoire of Prague, the Imperial Opera of which place she was destined, 
after the lapse of a little more than three years, to save from utter ruin. ‘“ The favourite 
prima donna of this noble theatre was suddenly taken ill, and so seriously that there was 
little hope of her re-appearing for some time. The manager, in despair, and at a loss 
which way to turn, could think of no other resource to retain his audiences than the re-ap- 
pearance of the young prodigy of the Conservatoire—little Henriette Sontag. Such was 
her proficiency in her art, that her parents no longer saw the same danger in allowing 
their offspring to tread the fictive scene.” 

Her débit was as the heroine of the favourite French opera, Jean de Paris, and in order 
to give altitude to the little débatante she was supplied with enormous cork heels. The 
event is thus described :—‘ There was a time at the court of Louis XV. when an inch 
and a-half of red heel was the distinctive characteristic of a marquis or of a lady of suf- 
ficient quality to be allowed to sit in the presence of royalty. On the occasion of the 
débii of Henriette Sontag, four inches of vermilion-coloured cork foreshadowed the 
rank of the little lady, destined to become one of the most absolute mimic queens of the 
lyrical world, and afterwards a real and much-respected countess. When the singer who 
enacted the pompous seneschal in the opera of Jean de Paris came forward and 
announced ‘It is no less a personage than the Priacess of Navarre whose arrival I 
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announce,’ the applause and laughter were universal. When the little prodigy appeared 
on her cork pedestal, the house was filled with cheers and acclamations. As the business 
of the stage proceeded, the auditors found that there was no longer any indulgence 
necessary on the score of age, but that there were claims on their admiration fora 
voice which, for its purity, its peculiar flute-like tones, and its agility, has never been 
surpassed.” 

In an equally agreeable style the biographer goes on to describe his heroine’s débit 
at Vienna; her intimacy with Madame Fodor; her appearance at the Keenigstadt 
Theatre, Berlin, the furore she there occasioned; the romantic history of her secret 
attachment for Count Rossi, who openly declared his love for her; her début at Paris, in 
Desdemona; her generous career and intimacy with Malibran; her ennoblement by the 
King of Prussia to the dignity and title of the Countess de Lauenstein; her secret 
marriage ; her numerous acts of benevolence ; her appearance in London ; the extraor- 
dinary sensation created by her success; her career in Prussia, Poland, and Russia ; 
the public avowal and recognition of her marriage by royalty; her brilliance asa member 
of a proud aristocracy ; her happiness, her difficulties, her temporary downfal ; and, finally, 
her return to that Metropolis where her abilities and qualities had been best appreciated 
and most highly rewarded. All this is told in the language of one competent to deal 
with his subject, and the work will find its way wherever the name of Sontag is heard 
with the smallest degree of interest. It is small-priced, and may be perused in an hour. 





THe MopEeraTE Monarcuy. By Albert Haller. Translated by Francis Steinitz. 
Longman. 


This is the production of a quack. Its author has been infected with the cant of 
moderation, which means cowardice. He is moderate while describing the life of Alfred 
the Great, moderate while cescanting on the crimes of royalty, moderate in extolling the 
blessings of civilisation, moderate in his laudation of christianity, moderate when he 
praises liberty, moderate in his advice to the higher classes of the community, but extra- 
vagant in his admiration of moderate policy, and, at the same time, grossly immoderate 
in his attacks upon the people. His book is a curious condensation of interesting facts, 
clever narrative, of amusing details, odd sentiments, half-formed opinions, and atrocious 
misstatements. It is conceited and absurd, and often contradictory. But, more than all, 
it is false. The facts of history are denied. The crimes of usurpers and tyrants are 
employed to deface the escutcheons of liberty, the acts of despots are laid to the charge 
of the people, the sorrow and slaughter in Rome are charged to the masses of France 
and Italy, and not to the infamous villany of Louis Napoleon, and his still more infamous 
parasites. This German author, who had better have employed his talents—and they 
too, are, like his opinions, very, very moderate—in unravelling some musty German 
theory than in setting up this small squeak against popular government. Our author 
takes his tone from the pitiful inanities, the miserable puerilities of Lord Brougham. 
But these unbarbed arrows, these innoxious decoctions, these hornless bulls and fangless 
wolves, these blunt and crooked weapons, this headless logic, and this brainless scur- 
rility, will not prove sufficient to disgust mankind with truth. When great abilities, 
like those of Burke and Clarendon, are brought to bear upon it, truth may be in danger 
of a temporary defeat; but from such small fry as Albert Haller, with all his notes and 
commentaries, and lame philosophy—as Lord Brougham, with all his clear conscience, 
and unblushing political treachery—as Mr. Macfarlane, and his Scotch theory of go- 
vernment, 

“ That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can,” 


there is nothing to fear. We mention them in company because they seemed leagued 
together. They appear like those unwieldy, cowardly, and clumsy elephants employed 
by the barbarians of ancient days to trample down the ranks of their enemies, but which 
the courage of the Romans compelled to turn upon their own ranks, and crush by their 
ungainly and lumbering movements those in whose service they were employed. We 
hold no terms with such writers. They are disgraceful to their age; but what can we 
expect froma “ moderate” German politician? Little. But what should we expect 
from a moderate German politician, who is, at the same time, an infamous “ distorter 
of facts?” Nothing butfatsehood and meanness. With this we take leave of Albert 
Haller, and pity him for the contempt which this book will bring upon him. He owes 
no thanks to his clever translator for thus exposing his wretched sophistry, his false 
impudence, and his meanness to the eye of the English public. 
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HanpBook oF MopErN European Literature. By Mrs. Forster. Longman and Co. 


This work, considering its pretensions and its size, is exceedingly comprehensive. It 
is, as indicated on its title-page, a guide to modern European literature. Mrs. Forster 
acts as a very efficient, and mostly very pleasant, cicerone through this vast and mazy 
labyrinth. Without being inclined to follow her blindfold, or trust ourselves entirely to 
her, we still may find her services very useful, and must, in justice, thank her for them. 
Her criticism appears not always unprejudiced. She seems, with living writers, to follow 
the fashion, although, while showering her praise over those miserable incarnations of 
vanity and impertinence whom some folks pronounce pungently-sarcastic, gloriously- 
witty, and deeply-pathetic, she does not omit a due—or, at any rate, a moderate—share to 
bestow on the standard writers of the day, the historians, the poets, the dramatists 
and the novelists, with the essayists of the present day, who put such men as Thackeray, 
Albert Smith, Disraeli, and the rest of their trite, to the blush, and would, were it not 
for their conceit, which is as great as their ability is small, force them to hide their 
diminished heads in obscurity. Macaulay is, of course, pelted with the best pearls of 
her praise. Such is the fashion, but a time will doubtless come when the numerous 
faults, the inconsistencies, the weakness, and the prejudice of this author will be seen 
through the magnificent but still transparent veil of ability and knowledge which 
have, and indeed justly, placed him among the first writers of the day. We admire 
Macaulay, but our admiration of his numerous merits need not blind us to his many 
faults. Altogether, Mrs. Forster’s book is useful and interesting. 





EnGLIsH MELop1Es. By Charles Swain. Longman and Co. 


We have only space here to allude to the merits of this volume in passing. We shall 
in our next number notice them more in detail, and illustrate our remarks by extracts, 
which will show the high order of talent possessed by Mr. Swain. 





SKETCHES IN NEW ZEALAND WITH PEN AND PENCIL. By W. Tyrone Power, D.A.C.G. 
From a Journal kept in that country from June, 1846, to July, 1848. Longman, 1849. 


This is a volume of which the chief value lies in the information it contains. This 
information, which is in some measure new, is presented to us through the medium of 
a very agreeable narrative, interspersed with sufficient of adventure, incident, and anec- 
dote to render it extremely interesting ; and though the author lays claim to little merit 
as a writer, or as a master of style, he has at his command a sufficient flow of language 
to embody his relation. He is modest in this respect, if not in those parts of his book 
where he plunges into disquisition, and attacks this or that policy, recommends this 
or that course, and offers his opinions on things in general, connected with the settle- 
ment, government, and prospects of New Zealand. We have before had occasion to 
notice works in which this subject has been discussed with more or less acrimony ; 
and it seems to us as though men, having been confined to a certain sphere, as that 
offered by New Zealand, allow their ideas to shrink, so that the result is what we 
may term small speculations on small questions, put forward in an essentially small 
manner. However, there is not sufficient of this in the present volume to claim much 
attention; on the contrary, its interests are chiefly of an amusing and descriptive 
nature. Mr. Power has a happy manner of narrating, is somewhat fond of the pic- 
turesque and romantic, and occasionally gives way to a dry drollery which is far from 
unpleasant, Some exceedingly characteristic and interesting scenes of life in New 
Zealand are depicted, with various episodes in that wild and harassing war in a country 
so unfitted for field operations, which, though its result may be definite, was all along 
carried on in a most unsatisfactory manner. This is not, however, a fault of those who 
conducted it, because, though they ruled the operations of the war, they were themselves 
ruled by the circumstances of time, place, and position of the people they were among, 
the enemy with whom they had to struggle, and the country where the battle was to be 
fought. We catch by the way many beautiful and interesting glimpses of New Zealand 
scenery, illustrated by the able pencil of Mr. Power, and other gentlemen; many 
sketches of native manners, many facts connected with the history, superstitions, and 
civilisation of the country, and its capabilities for rewarding the energy which may at no 
distant day people its deserted tracts with a new industrious population. To such as 
intend to emigrate—to such as have conceived, but not matured, the idea in their minds 
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—to those who are anxious to derive information respecting New Zealand; and to the 
general reader we recommend the “ Pen and Pencil Sketches,’’ which are extremely in- 
teresting, far from being without value, and sufficiently well written. 





BANVARD; OR, THE ADVENTURES OF AN Artist. An O’er True Tale. 


This is a narrative of the struggles and rise of the self-taught artist of the Mississippian 
panorama that has now been so long before the public at the Egyptian Hall. The 
memoir has been compiled from “ Howitt’s” and “ Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal ;” it 
is well written, and abounds with interest, tracing the enterprising painter through all his 
luckless and lucky adventures. Much of the detail has been anticipated in our own 
pages, in which the most salient anecdotes have already beenset forth. All we need add, 
therefore, is, that the history does credit to the man, and sets him in the praiseworthy 
light of one who, having surmounted the pressure of indigence, the defects of education, 
and the obstacles of ignorance of the very art in which he panted to shine, has placed 
himself in a fair way of achieving competence by the exercise of his talents, and even 
secured the patronage of royalty to the efforts of his republican pencil. 





To THE OPERATIVES OF GREAT Britain, oN LIFE AssuRANCE. By Anthony 
Peck, B.A. 


This is another of the numerous works which have recently appeared on the all-im- 
portant topic of Life Assurance, and on which our own sentiments have been already 
frequently expressed ; but as the book before us is addressed exclusively to the operative 
classes, we have bestowed the fullest attention upon its pages, and are happy to say that 
their contents are calculated to fulfil the purpose of the writer, and to instruct the indus- 
rial classes upon a subject of which their information is very slight, as well as to 
induce them to avail themselves of the inestimable advantages of Life Assurance. The 
calculations and instances are highly interesting and well expressed. Amidst the former 
the author shows that, by saving threepence a day, a man at thirty years of age may 
secure a pension of 10/. per annum on attaining the period of fifty. We extract the 
following remarks on account of their novelty, as well as utility :— 


“¢ There is one purpose, however, to which I think a policy of Life Assurance has not 
as yet been made subservient. I allude to that of Emigration. Could not a sort of 
savings’ fund, associated with and protected by Life Assurance, be established, from 
which a man might be enabled, after the expiration of a certain number of years, to 
draw a sum sufficient to conyey him to the place whither he might be desirous of emi- 
grating; while, at the same time, if he should die before the period specified, his widow 
or representatives would be entitled to receive an amount proportionate to the first sub- 
scription paid ?” 

We think the proposition an excellent one. The remarks on the high charges for 
entrance fees, &c., are soundly judicious, and the concluding observations of the book 
should be committed to memory by every labouring man :— 


‘“¢T am asking you,” says the author to his reader, “ to embark in that which, toa cer- 
tainty, will be productive of benefit to those who are nearest and dearest to you. Iam 
askiag you to lay by a little from your daily earnings, for the sake of her who often 
cheers and comforts you after your hard day’s labour—for those little ones who so often 
amuse and delight you by their joyous prattle and their ringing laugh. In a word, I am 
asking you to do that, and that only, which will make you more happy, more inde- 
pendent; which will make you better husbands, better fathers, better citizens, better 
men.” 





